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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpDRIA, D. C. National Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, l4th May. 
BaLTiImoreE, Md. - - Kendall Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 6th May. 
Jackson, La. - - - Fashion Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 24th April, 
LovutsvitLe, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3d June. 
New York City - Union Course, L. I., J.C. S.M., the week after the Camden Races. 

” - - = _ ** one day’s racing, Ist Tuesday in May. 

66 6 - Beacon Course, N. J., Trotting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton vs. 
Confidence in harness, 3d Saturday, 15th June. 

Opwcousas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
Toronto, U.C. - - St. Leger Course. Turf Club Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st May. 
Wasuinaton, D.C, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, ldth May. 
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TOUCHSTONE; 


ENGRAVED BY GIMBREDE AFTER S. HACKER, FROM A PAINTING BY J. F. HERRING, SEN. 





From the London “ Sportsman.” 


“* And how like you this shepherd's life, Master Touchstone ?” 


“Ts not this a rare fellow, my lord?” enquires Jaques the Me- 
lancholy, respecting the Touchstone of Arden : and, “Is not this 
a rare fellow, my lord?” we repeat—this Touchstone of Eaton. 
There he stands, reader, in full-blown yey, one of the brightest, 
if not the-very brightest, star of his day; and we think you will 
agree with us that he is right worthy of such a master, our artist 
of such a subject, and that ample justice has been done to all. 

For the last century the Grosvenors have held a deservedly 
high place in Turf History: from father to son, and from brother 
to brother, we find the same unv: arying passion for, and the same 
honorable conduct in, pursuing it. This, we feel pleasure in 
adding, has not been without its reward; for the honors of the 
course have not been wanting to those who strove only in the path 
of honor to gain them. It has been asserted, by a high authority 
in sporting matters, that such as engage on the ‘Turf with a strict 
determination to trust only to fortune and fair play, will scarcely 
ever meet with success propo;ztionate to their merits, however 
good may be their horses, or however well laid their plans. De- 
crees of this nature, could they be confirmed, would go far to strip 
racing of all its honors and respectability ; but happily we have 
too many noblemen and gentlemen at present pursuing this con- 
demned course, and with success, to lead us to ‘regard it as any- 
thing beyond a mere assertion. Were we to search the calendars 
from their commencement, we never could produce a better ex- 
ainple of the fallacy of such an opinion than the noble house we 
have referred to, as bearing upon our present subject. No stain, 
we say, rests on the name of 


“ Grosv’nor’s earl, that honest upright lord— 
So justly loved, so worthily adored.” 


And yet, what brilliant success at different periods has marked 
the career of the black and yellow livery! Farther back than 
the late Lord Grosvenor we will not venture; and even then we 
are beyond our own depth, and must call in the aid of records and 
remembrancers much more venerable in appearance and in fact 
than those who avail themselves of their treasured’lore. From 
these we learn that Lord Grosvenor, the father of the Marquis of 
Westininster, had a larger stud, both breeding and training, than 
any other individual of his day in Europe. To give the names of 
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196 TOUCHSTONE. 


all, or even a portion of his many capital race-horses, would be a 
hard task indeed ; and we must content ourselves (and we hope 
our readers), with the recollection of but one or two. Amongst 
the most celebrated were—John Bull, who won the Derby in 1792, 
and nearly every other race he started for; Niké, winner of the 
Oaks in 1797; and Meteor, a very fair race-horse, being placed 
second for the Derby, and the most renowned stallion of his time. 
About the year 1800, perhaps the three best stud-horses in Eng- 
land stood at Eaton, all bred by and the property of Lord Grosve- 
nor, and, what is somewhat remarkable, all chesnuts ; these were, 
Alexander, sire of Hephestion ; John Bull, sire of Violante ; and 
Meteor, sire of Meteora. Just to gather some idea of the extent 
of Lord Grosvenor’s victories, we may add, that he was reported 
to have won two hundred thousand pounds in public money only, 
in addition to cups and pipes of wine, both of which, it must be 
remembered, were far more common as Olympic prizes in the days 
of old than in the present “run for gold.” Sam Chifney, the 
father of our celebrated jockey, was brought up in the Eaton sta- 
bles, and first appeared to advantage on Lord Grosvenor’s horses, 
for whom he continued to ride for several years, until, making a 
mistake with Meteor for the Derby (which, it was thought, he 
ought to have won,) he lost, as well as the race, his seat and 
situation. 

‘The Marquis of Westminster succeeded his father in 1803, and 
with the material furnished him to work upon, we are not sur- 
prised to see him soon figuring in the calendar, with some of the 
very best race-horses ever trained attached to his name: amongst 
others, Bagatelle, Cesario, Agincourt, Enterprise, Meteora, Vio- 
lante, Plover, Eaton, Chester, Pearl, Hephestion, Benvolio, and 
Eccleston. Of these we need only say, that Violante, Meteora, 
and Plover were three mares whose performances are almost une- 
qualled in ‘Turf Annals, and that all were well worthy of the term 
we have applied to them—first-rate horses. From about the year 
"12 or 14, however, his lordship’s success gradually decreased ; 
and some ten or fifteen years since the once far-famed Eaton stud 
had sunk wofully in general estimation ; but in 1833 Touchstone 

appeared, and with him commenced another era, rivalling in bril- 
liancy that of thirty years previous. In the list of these cracks 
of the second dynasty are to be found ‘Touchstone, winner of the 
St. Leger, &ce. &c.; Launce ‘lot, second for the Derby, and winner 
of the St. Leger; Satirist, winner of the St. Leger; Gluznee, 
winner of the Oaks ; Cardinal Puff, winner of the Chester Cup; 
Sleight-of-Wand, winner ef the Liverpool Cup; Maroon, Maria 
Day, Van Amburgh, William de Fortibus, ‘The Lord Mayor, and 
Fauny Eden. ‘The majority of these were trained by the Scotts, 
and His Lordshi; p’s success has certainly not been so great since 
his withdrawing his name from the number of their patrons; and 
It may at first appear rather extraordinary to leave a party wit h 
whom he had eajoyed such repeated triumphs. On the other 
hand, His Lordship’s name had bean mentioned in a manner any- 
thing but flattering with reference to gue or two particular cases ; 
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TOUCHSTONE. 197 


while the censure, if at all merited, should have rested on those 
more immediately concerned, perhaps more interested in the race. 
At the close of 1841, Lord Westminster determined on training 
his horses in private, and removed them for that purpose to Eaton, 
engaging Osborne as prime minister ; but he only held office one 
season, “and the string is now under the care of Horsley, trainer 
to the late Sir Thomas “Stanley. A change, too, has been made in 
the ground, the present stable being in Delamere Forest, though 
not far distant trom last year’s quarters. Having thus brought 
“master and man” down to the present time, it is time for us to 
give the necessary particulars of the crack before us. 


PEDIGREE. 

Touchstone, a brown colt, was bred by Lord Westminster in 
1831, and is by Camel, out of Banter by Master Henry, her dam 
Boadicea by Alexander, out of Brunette by Amaranthus—May- -fly 
by Match’em—Ancaster Starling. 

Some breeders, we know, have an objection to a first foal ; but 
to such as may incline to this opinion we would cite ‘louchstone 
as a real “ knock-me-down” example, he being the first produce 
of a six-vear-old mare. Banter is also the dam of Sarcasm (the 
dam of Satirist), Launcelot, Lampoon, and others. 


PERFORMANCES. 


In 1833, Touchstone, then two years old, made his first appear- 
ance at Lichfield, where he walked over for a Produce Stakes of 
50 sovs. each. At Holywell Hunt, he ran third for The Cham- 
pagne Stakes, Queen Bess winning it, The Tulip second, and 
Noodle last. 

In 1834, Touchstone, ridden by Calloway, won The Dee at 
Chester, beating Queen Bess (2), Abbas Mirza (3), and the fol- 
lowing not placed:—Tom Jones, Fearnhurst, and Miss Chester. 
At the same place, ridden by Calloway, he won the Palatine, beat- 
ing Queen Bess, colt by Peter Lely, La Danseuse, and Abbas 
Mirza—5 to 2 on Touchstone. At Liverpool he ran second to 
General Chasse for the St. Leger, but beat c. out of Miss Fanny’s 
dam (3), and the following not placed :—Miss Chester, Cashier, 
Whitefoot, Queen Bess, Birdlime, Mr. Merryman, Inheritor, and 
Billinge—6 to 1 agst. Touchstone. At Doncaster, ridden by Cal- 
loway, he won the Great St. Leger, beating Bran (2), General 
Chasse (3). Shillelah (4), and the following not placed :—Plenipo- 
tentiary, Kubantes, Valparaiso, Lady le Gros, Worlaby Baylock, 
filly by Partisan, and Louden—40 to 1 agst. Touchstone. At 
Wrexham, ridden by Lear, he won the Bryn-y-pys Stakes, beat- 
ing Vittoria. At Holywell Hunt he ran third for the Mostyn, In- 
triguer first and Birdlime second; Uncle ‘Toby and Lucy also 
started, but were not placed—7 to 4 on Touchstone. At the 
same place he walked over for the Chieftain Stakes of 50 sovs. 
each. 

In 1835, at Chester, Touchstone walked over for the Stand Cup, 
value 100 sovs., added to a stake of 10 sovs. each. At Liverpool, 
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carrying 8st. 10Ib., he was not placed for the Tradesmen’s Cup, 
won by General Chassé, 8st. 9lb.—2 to 1 agst. Touchstone. At 
Doncaster, ridden by W. Scott, he won the Gold Candelabrum, 
value 300 sovs., beating Hornsea (2), General Chassé (3), and 
Shillelah and Bella, not placed—3 to 1 agst. Touchstone. At 
Heaton Park, ridden by Lord Wilton, he won a Piece of Plate, 
given by Count Matuschevitz, beating Catherina (2), Languish (3), 
and ‘l'rim (4)—4 to 1 on ‘Touchstone. At the same place he 
walked over for a Gold Cup, given by Mr. King. At Helyweil 
Hunt he ran second to Usury for the Mostyn Stakes; Languish 
and Birdlime also started, but were not placed. At the same place 
he walked over for the Pengwern Stakes of 30 sovs. each, and a 
Post Stakes of 100 sovs. each. 

In 1836, at Ascot ‘Touchstone, ridden by J. Day, won the Gold 
Cup, beating Rockingham (2), Lucifer (3), and Aurelius (4)—6 to 
5 agst. ‘Touchstone. At Doncaster, ridden by W. Scott, he won 
the Gold Cup, beating Carew (2), Venison (3), Bee’s-wing (4), 
General Chassé (5), and Flying Billy (6)—7 to 4 on ‘Touchstone. 
At Heaton Park, he walked over for a Gold Cup, given by Mr. 
King. 

In 1837, ‘Touchstone, ridden by W. Scott, again won the Ascot 
Cup, beating Slane, Royal George, and Alumnus—2 to 1 on 
Touchstone. 

The following is the total of Touchstone’s winnings for each 
year, the Cups and Plates being given by their value in specie :— 





mia 2© © © se © wm we we we oe «© of 80 
a a a a a ee a ae a ee. | Ff 
| a a a a ae a a a er a ee ee bt 
1836 - - - + © - = «© - «= = = = 10490 
1837 - - - = = -©- = = = = = = = 450 

Total - - - = = = »© « = = £5,475 


In 1838, Touchstone stood at Moor Park, where he served 40 
mares by subscription at 30 guineas each. In 1839, 40, and ’41, 
he covered an unlimited number of mares at the same place and 
price. In 1842, he was removed to Eaton, where, in 1843, his 
price was raised to 40 guineas each: his subscription for the 
ensuing season of forty mares at 40 guineas, has been full for 
some time. 

The following are some of the principal winners which have 
already appeared by ‘l'ouchstone:—Auckland, Ameer, Audrey, 
Blue Bonnet (winner of the St. Leger), Cotherstone (winner of 
the Derby),Celia, Dil-bar, Fanny Eden, Gaiety, Jack, Lady Adela, 
Orlando, Phryne, and Rosalind. 

His stock first came out in 1841 as two-year-olds, when they 
won amongst them in public money, £300; in 1812, £9,530; and 
in 1843, £20,154. 

It must be a source of satisfaction for all sportsmen to know 
that ‘Touchstune has not left, neither is he likely to leave, his 
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native land; although, as we may see from the following anecdote, 
this is from no indifferent feeling on the part of the foreign 
market. 

Some Americans having looked over the Eaton stud, the one 
who acted as spokesman requested*an audience with the noble 
owner; which being granted, the visitor began by saying that he 
and his friends had seen the horses, and that they fancied Touch- 
stone very much—very much indeed. 

Lord Westminster was, of course, highly pleased to hear him 
say so. 

Brother Jonathan, in continuation, informed His Lordship that 
they had made up their minds to have him. 

“O, indeed !” 

“Yes, my Lord, that’s our determination. What's his price ?” 

“The American Dominions !” 





ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





From the London Magazines for March, 1844. 





The new betting room at Newmarket willbe fifty feet by twenty 
feet, of ample height and well ventilated; it is progressing under 
the superintendence of Mr. Clarke, Jun., and will be completed 
by Easter. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to grant all such persons as now 
or may hereafter hold certificates of qualification from the Veteri- 
nary College of Edinburgh, a Royal Charter of Incorporation, that 
they may henceforth be one body, politic and corporate, by the 
name and title of “ The Royal College of Veterinary surgeons.” 

The Duke of Richmond has sold Eaglesfield, the winner of the 
Great Four-year-old Stake last season at Goodwood, for £400 ; he 
is intended as another addition to the German Turf; and Palinu- 
rus, by Sheet Anchor, has started for Ireland, having lately been 
purchased by Mr. Hatch, as a stallion. 

Lord Denman, in the early part of last month, gave the judg- 
ment of the Court, on the action brought by Lord George Ben- 
tinck against Mr. Connop (late of the Hippodrome), for the re- 
covery of £150, the stakes for nominations of the defendant, in 
the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, which was won by a horse the 
property of the plaintiff. The Court decided by the 16th of 
Charles the Second, that as the amount claimed exceeded £100, 
judgment must be entered up for the defendant; though had the 
stake been paid down on or before the day of winning, the trans- 
action would have been a legal one. ‘This is not exactly an 
agreeable piece of information for such winners of produce and 
other stakes, who have not been able to collect all that the sons 
of the turf, if not of the land, declare them entitled to. 
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A new atake is announced for the ensuing Eglinton Park Races, 
called “ The Hydropathic,” for hunters ; in which it is a condition 
that the brook in the steeple-chase course shall be jumped imme- 
diately before running—the gentlemen jockeys up. ‘This will be 
followed by the Curraghmore cup, when a four foot wall has to be 
disposed of ina similar manner. It may be seen, from this, that 
all hunters travelling north must de hunters, and not race-horses 
nicknamed for a certain time and a certain purpose. 

A very brilliant acceptance for the Chester cup (fifty-five remain- 
ing in out of ninety-four nominations) has been followed by some 
tolerably brisk though not decidedly heavy betting on it In the 
early part of February, Cattonite, mainly from the support of his 
owner, forced Sir Robert to resign his premiership, but has since 
in turn vacated; he still, however, stands high, and his backers 
may rely on all that good judgment and fair play can do, being . 
used to his advantage. The weight of what has been done is 
confined to the four or five first on our list, whose backers are 
always ready and willing to accept anything like the odds quoted ; 
while the outsiders, of the thirty and forty to one class, find but 
few admirers, and these by no means strong in their investments. 

Mr. Forth has sold his mares Venus and Vibration to Mr. 
Raworth. 

The Chase—Lord Ramsay has purchased Lord Kintore’s hounds, 
and Robertson, the First Whip, goes with the pack for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

We regret to state that the Duke of Beaufort, when hunting on 
the 20th of February at Badminton, was thrown from his horse, 
and fractured a rib; His Grace is, how ever, going on favorably. 

The head of the “Kilkenny Hunt” is no more—Sir John 
Power, Bart., departed this life at his residence, Kilfane, county 
of Kilkenny, on the 2d of February, having attained the age of 
75 years. A true sportsman, he was the “life and soul” of the 
chase in the county Kilkenny—always in the Club, or among the 
red coats in the “ view hallo,” and even lately, when declining 
health prevented him appearing in the chase, he always joined his 
brother sportsmen at the various “meets” of his favorite hounds. 

The members of the hunt regret the loss of their distinguished 
leader, whom they regarded with respect and atlection. In ev ery 
relation of life the deceased Baronet was “ what became a man. 

Sale of Hunters —The late Marquis of Hastings’s hunters 
were sold on the 12th of February by Messrs. ‘I attersall, and 
realised the following prices :—Gilt, 250gs.; Fidget, 240ys. ; 
Brandy, 240gs. ; Rufus, 173gs.; Gambler, 140gs.; Isabella, 72gs.; 
Peppercorn, 71gs.; Councillor, 62gs.; Ishmael, 60gs.; and Pea- 
cock, 42gs.—total, 1352gs. 

On the same day, Captain Serjeant’s Father Mathew and Rail- 
road were sold, the former at 96gs., and the latter at 65gs. 

On the 26th, the following six hunters, well known in Leicester- 
shire, were sold at the Corner :—Rocket, 460gs,; Negro, 220gs. ; 
Pilot, 185gs.; Monarch, 170gs.; Volunteer, 120gs.; and Magic, 
100gs.—total, 1255gs. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the March Number of the *‘ Turf Register,’ page 144. 


TREATMENT OF HORSES DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS. 


In the preceding chapter I described the necessary arrange- 
ments to be observed for three months, in the wintering of the 
craving or first class of horses in boxes or loose places. In this [ 
shall have to make the arrangement for the same period, in win- 
tering of the hearty or second class of horses and mares in the 
stalls of the home stables. ‘This class consists of those horses, 
as 1 have before noticed, whose constitutional or physical powers 
are in the medium, and at three or four years old may have been 
found to have gone off their speed in the running of short lengths 
for any of the great stakes at Newmarket. ‘These horses, under 
those circumstances, are usually selected for what is called a cam- 
paign, or roving commission ; in other words, they are got ready 
as early in the spring as may be necessary: and are then sent off 
to run as plate horses, at the different meetings on the circuit, in 
which they have to travel during the summer; and, like the horses 
of the first class, they return in autumn to the home stables to 
winter. 

‘These hearty horses are generally pretty good ones, if allowed 
to have their day, that is, not to come out to run too often. If 
they are brought fresh to post, they can most of them come tolera- 
ble good lengths under racing weights; and as there are many of 
them that do not require so very much work in training, and as 
they do not run so frequently as the first class of horses, they ge- 
nerally return fresher to the home stables in the autumn. ‘lhese 
hearty horses or mares, not being gluttonously inclined, do very 
well in stall stables: indeed many of them do better than in boxes, 
as they feed better in company than when alone; but I must ob- 
serve that they are to be classed, the horses in one stable and the 
mares in another, for reasons I shall by-and-bye explain. But 
should there be a horse of this class a valuable good runner, that 
may have met with some little abuse, either from severity of con- 
test or frequency of running, such horse or mare (if happy alone) 
would of course be much sooner refreshed by lying by two or three 
weeks in a box, than by standing in a stall all night and the greater 
part of the day. 

The second class horses mostly run under lighter weights and 
at shorter lengths than the horses of the first; those of them that 
are considered by their owners to be of sufficient racing celebrity, 
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are entered to run for the lighter weighted King’s plates or gold 
cups; and two or three of them now and then are kept in reserve, 
to be entered into some good stake or plate, with something 


hand some added. When neither of these good things is to be | 


met with at a meeting at which such horses may arrive, they are 
frequently entered into any of the weight for age county or town 
plates. The lengths for any of the above-mentioned plates or 
stakes, although they occasionally vary, do not often exceed two 
miles ; nor is it an invariable rule at even these lengths to run 
heats. 

As these hearty horses are not often engaged to run under high 
weights or long lengths at heats, they generally arrive, as I have 
already noticed, fresher at the home stables in autumn than the 
craving horses; and as they are more speedy than the last men- 
tioned, they are (previous to being laid by) the horses from which 
One or two of the most superior runners among them are selected, 
to try any of the two-year-olds, or any horses that may have been 
longer at home, and which it may be thought necessary to try, to 
see what such horses may be entered into in the following spring ; 
or perhaps to ascertain whether they may be worth keeping in 
training or not. But it is to be observed that these horses of the 
second class, on their return in the autumn, are not to be consi- 
dered to be in a fit state immediately to try other horses, but should 
have ten days or a fortnight’s res:, if necessary. When I say that 
these are to rest, it is not to be understood that they are to lie by 
and do nothing; 1 mean by the word “ rest,” that it is not neces- 
sary they should be in very strong work: their work should be 
such as will keep them sufficiently clear in their wind, and light 
and fresh enough in themselves, so as to come their best pace for 
a little longer length than the length of the trial ground on which 
the two-year-olds or any other horses may have to be tried. The 
particulars of those and other trials will be found fully explained 
in their proper places. 

The third class of horses, as they will have to winter with the 
second class, I shall only cursorily mention them here as being 
horses of delicate constitutions, as [ shall speak more particularly 
of them when | come to notice the different sort of treatment to 
be adopted in the training of different horses. 

We now come to the noticing of the arrangements necessary to 
be attended to in the treatment of the second and third class horses 
for three months. ‘The davs shortening as the autumn further ad- 
vances, the hour for opening the stables in the morning gradually 
becomes later, as of course does the time for the going out of the 
horses in the morning to exercise. After the middle or twenty- 
fifth of September, the going out of the horses twice a day should 
be discontinued, and they should now only go out once a day to 
exercise, unless indeed the weather should remain very fine and 
warm to the end of the month; they may, up to that time, walk 
out on the downs in the afternoon, to stretch their legs and empty 
themselves, and take their water and a slow gallop after. ‘The 

doing those little things with them in the pure open air conduces 
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to their health, and affords them some amusement. if the weather, 
as I have just observed, is really very fine. ‘This method is to be 
preferred to their being watered and brushed over in the stables, 
unless indeed any of their coats have begun to move, and that 
they are getting what is commonly termed “ pen-feathered ;” for 
at this critical time horses are weak and faint, they sweat from 
little exertion, and are very susceptible of cold: and the sooner 
horses thus affected in autumn have done their running, the better 
for them and their owners. 

The hours of opening and shutting up the stables during each 
day, as also the going out of the horses to and returning from ex- 
ercise, cannot well be precisely defined. In the commencement 
of the month of October, if the mornings are fine and warm, the 
horses may be out as early as eight o’clock: but as the days are 
shortening, and the mornings get colder, the horses must go out on 
each succeeding morning later. ‘The opening of the stables during 
this menth, should be at daylight; and the business of the day 
should be regulated by the training-groom as follows :—On his 
opening the stables he immediately calls up his boys; having 
dressed themselves, they turn up their bed-settles, take down the 
bales, and having cleaned out their horses’ mangers, they imme- 
diately assemble at the corn-bin ; the groom being here, gives each 
boy a feed of corn for his horse, which, after it is well sifted, is 
given to him. ‘The whole of the horses having eaten their corn, 
and the stables being set fair, the boys put on their horses’ dressing 
muzzles, and chain up their heads; the horses are then stripped 
of their standing clothes, these being thrown over the tops of the 
racks. ‘The horses after being dressed are re-clothed in their ex- 
ercise clothes, and their saddles put on; their legs being rubbed, 
the stables again set fair, and the bales put up, they are left to 
stand with their heads up and muzzles on; the stable-door being 
locked by the groom, he and his boys go to their breakfast. After 
this meal they immediately return to the stables ; the bales being 
taken down, the horses’ bridles and hoods being put on, the boys 
mount their horses ; and as each boy knows the place his horse has 
in the string, and the distance he is to keep him from the horse in 
front of him, they are all in their turn ridden out of the stable into 
the yard, here to walk round until the saddles are settled to their 
backs, after which the yard-door is opened, and they now proceed 
in line, by the most private road, to the downs ; and following 
them at a suitable distance, so as to see well what both boys and 
horses are about (for | have known the boys to be quite as tricky 
as the horses), must be the training-groom on his hack. 

For a moment I will just here observe, that, during the whole of 
the time the horses are out, the stable-doors and windows are all to 
be left open, to admit the pure air, so that the stables may be cooled 
and well ventilated by the time the horses return; indeed, this 
matter of opening the doors and windows of the stables is to take 
place on all occasions when the horses are at exercise. 

But to return to the string of horses we left going to the downs 
—lI shall just here remark, that the reader is to bear in mind that 
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the horses above alluded to are of various ages, as country platers, 
and that they have all of them done their running by the end of 
September ; therefore, they are to be considered now, in the month 
of October, as being out of training. I am aware that the meet- 
ings at Newmarket, and some few other places, are not concluded 
until the end of October, or, perhaps, sometimes not until the com- 
mencement of November. Indeed, to have yearlings and two 
year olds ready to come to post in Spring, the training of horses 
may be saidto be going on all the year round at Newmarket; [ 
shall therefore treat bye-and-bye of training horses in November, 
as wellas in all other months in which it may be necessary to 
train them. 

Now, then, with regard to the exercising of the first and second 
class of horses,it is to be observed, that the exercise for them, 
and, indeed, for all other race horses that may at any time be out 
of training, is to be such as will keep them in good health No 
matter at what time of the year itis that horses are brought to 
post, our object must be, when they have done their running, to 
bring them, by degrees, from the artificial state in which they have 
so long been kept, to that which approaches nearer to their state 
of nature, and this is, of course, to be done by a relaxation of their 
strong work. ‘Their exercise will, therefore, be principally that of 
walking ; and when it may be occasionally required to gallop them, 
it is only with a view to steady those that, trom indulgence, are 
getting too hearty, and this must necessarily be done, for, if a 
horse is allowed to get very hearty, he may daily follow up his 
gambols, until he becomes decidedly tricky, and more particularly 
so, should the boy, from being off his guard, get thrown off the 
horse ; this sort of thing, from neglect, is not an uncommon oc- 
currence. 

As | shall shortly have to describe the different sorts of exercise 
for different sorts of horses, and the effects these exercises are 
likely to produce, under all the circumstances in which it may be 
required, it will, therefore, not be necessary for me to say more at 
present, than that, when the horses that are now supposed to be 
on the downs have done the principal of their exercise for the 
morning, they may, during this month (October), go to the troughs 
to water; after which, they may take a short gallo; » On their 
being pulled up, thev are tobe walked back to the sta! bles. 

Each boy having ridden his horse into his stall, and turned him 
round in it, they all of them dismount, and slack their horses’ 
girths; they then take offtheir horses’ hoods and bridles, and if 
the horses’ tempers are such as will admit of it, each of the boys 
puts a handful of hay on the ground before his horse’s head, for 
him to eat or pick at, while his head, neck, and fore-quarters are 
being dressed. ‘These matters being done, the horses are turned 
round in their stalls; their collars and dressing muzzles being put 
on. and their heads chained up, the bi VS pick out and wash their 
horses’ feet; and after giving their legs a few strokes down with 
some clean ane. they take off their saddles and body clothes, 
and dress their horses well; they thea re-clothe them in their 
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standing clothes, throwing a hood over their quarters, their manes 
and tails being combed out, their legs rubbed, and their beds set 
fair. 

The exercise clothing and other things in the stable being put 
tidily away, as the horses are not now in training, their muzzles 
are taken off, and their heads let down to the length of the chain ; 
their mangers being cleaned out, the whole of the boys immedi- 
ately, as in the morning, assemble at the corn-binn, where each 
receives from the groom or head lad (for one or the other must 
invariably be present during the whole of every stable hour) a 
feed of corn for his horse : the whole of the horses havi ing got their 
corn, the boys go out. ‘The groom is now to lock the stable door, 
so that the horses may be left at this stable hour to eat their first 
feed of corn undisturbed, during which time the boys may be 
cleaning up the stable yard. By the time the yard is done, the 
horses will, all of them, have finished their corn; when the groom 
again opens the stables, and the boys as before assemble at the 

corn-binn for a second feed of corn for the horses, which, when 
given, the groom and boys again go out, the stables are locked up, 
and the horses s are left, as before, to eat their second feed undis- 
turbed, during which time the boys may fill the water-troughs and 
boiler. On the groom again opening the stables, the boys im- 
mediately betake themselves to the hay-binn, where each boy 
carefully selects his horse’s hay, which being given, and the bales 
put up, the horses’ quarters are stripped ; the boys and the groom 
now go out. ‘The horses being done, the stables are again locked 
up. which, in this month (October), should take place at or as near 
to one o'clock in the day as circumstances will admit. ‘The boys 
now proceed to their dinners; after having taken this meal, their 
time is generally their own, unless with those who may be looking 
after the horses in the boxes ; those boys may have between stable 
hours to wash and slice a few carrots for their horses. If the sta- 
bles are shut up, as I have just observed, at one in the day, they 
are opened again at four in the afternoon; but as this month ap- 
proaches to its close, the days are shortening, so that the time for 
the horses going out to be exercised in the mornings, of course, 
becomes gradually somewhat later, and towards the conclusion of 
the month the stables will not be shut up much before two o'clock 
in the day. ‘Therefore, to equally divide the time for the horses 
to rest, the opening of the stables in the afternoon becomes pro- 
portionably later, that is, if by the end of the month they are shut 
up at two in the day, they are to be opened again at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

On the groom opening the stables in the afternoon, a repetition 
of the same duties, as in the morning, takes place, that of taking 
down the bales and setting fair the horses’ beds. ‘This being 
done, each boy, with his bucket, repairs to the pump for water, 
and from hence to the boiler; the groom, or head lad, here takes 
care that the water is mixed of a proper temperature ; but unless 
the water is hard, it will not now require the chill being taken so 
much off as in the depth of winter. As the water is got ready, 
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each boy takes up his bucket and proceeds to the stable, and wa- 
ters his horse as directed by the groom; after which, the horses’ 
muzzles are put on and their heads chained up, and the whole of 
them being stripped, their bodies are dressed, when they are again 
re-clothed ; their muzzles and collars being taken off, they turn 
round to have their heads dressed; which being done, they are 
turned round again in the stable, their collars put on, their manes 
and tails combed out, and they now stand with their heads secure 
to the end of the chain, until their legs are rubbed and their beds 
set fair. ‘Those little matters being done, and the mangers cleaned 
out, the boys now, as in the morning, proceed to the corn-binn, 
where they each receive from the groom, or head lad, the corn for 
their horses ; which being given to them, the boys go out as_be- 
fore, the groom locks the stable-door, and the horses are left to eat 
their corn undisturbed, while the boys are removing from the yard 
the manure swept out from the stables. The groom, having con- 
sidered that the whole of the horses have eaten their corn, returns 
and opens the stables, and, as the horses are not now. in training, 
he orders the boys to give them a small portion of hay, to eat or 
amuse themselves with; their heads being let down, and the bales 
put up, the stables are again shut at five o’clock in the evening, or 
as the month approaches towards its end, it may be a little later. 
‘The horses are left to rest from this period until about eight o’clock, 
when the groom again opens the stables, and the operation of tak- 
ing down the bales, chaining up the horses’ heads, and setting the 
beds fair, is repeated. If the groom observes any horse to have 
lain down, and, perhaps by rolling in his stall, to have displaced 
his clothing, he is to order such horse to be stripped, to be wiped 
over, and re-clothed. ‘The hoods being thrown on the quarters of 
all the horses in the stable, their manes and tails combed out, 
their legs for a short time rubbed, their beds set fair, their heads 
let down to reach the manger, and the latter cleaned out, they are 
all fed, and the bales put up, when the stables are again locked. 
While the horses are feeding, the boys get their suppers; after 
which they return with the groom to the stables, when the horses 
have their hay given them and their heads let down, and their 
quarters stripped. ‘I'he boys that sleep inthe stable now let down 
their bed-settles, and go to bed; the groom having put out the 
lights, he goes out, and locks up the stable-door for the night, 
which, in this month (October) generally takes place at about halt- 
past eight o’clock. In the month of November the stables should 
be opered by the groom at six o’clock in the morning, but now, as 
at night, candles become necessary. 

Before 1 proceed further, it may not be out of place here cursa- 
rily to observe, that, at the time of my juvenile days as exercise 
boy, it was the custom with training-grooms to go to their stables 
in winter as early as three or four o’clock in the morning; the 
boys being roused up, the horses were fed, stripped, and brushed 
over; the stables being again set fair, and the bales put up, the 
boys went to their beds; and the groom, having put out the lights 
iu the stable, left the door securely locked, and returned to his 
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own bed, where he usually lay till daylight. Grooms went thus 
early to their stables, not only with a view more equally to divide 
the time of feeding the horses during the twenty-four hours, but 
also to occupy the time of the horses by giving them something to 
do; as it was found that some thorough-bred horses, when lying 
by in winter short of work, will, by way of amusing themselves, 
get into as bad habits or tricks in the stables as some others of 
them will, from bad management, occasionally get tricky out of 
the stables. ‘The tricks that they will at times get at in the night, 
in their loose boxes and stalls, are various: some horses get a 
habit of rolling, until they cast themselves ; others are inclined to 
kick with violence the sides of the stalls; others lick the sides of 
the stalls or boxes ; from this they go on to lick their manger-rails, 
some lay hold of them, and thus take to crib-biting and sucking 
their wind; others of them will take to weaving, that is, moving 
their heads and fore-quarters from one side of the stall to the other ; 
some take to pawing up their litter, but this is easily prevented 
by putting fetters on them. Now, that those habits and tricks are 
very bad we must allow; but I scarcely ever remember a horse 
who had been addicted to any one of those or other tricks not here 
mentioned, to have been permanently cured. When they are in 
strong work, as in training, they do not appear to have so great a 
propensity to practice them as in winter, when many of them are 
lying by idle. ‘Therefore, unless horses could be broken of their 
inconvenient and objectionable habits, by going thus early to the 
stables in winter mornings, I think it is a pity to disturb them at 
such unseasonable hours; for most of them that were not tricky 
were found lying down resting themselves, which is the very thing 
they ought to do, until five or six o’clock in the morning ; for, be it 
remembered, this is the season of the year that race horses are 
allowed to rest, and enjoy themselves. But if it should still be 
thought necessary to divide the time of feeding and dressing, with 
a view to employ or amuse them, perhaps the better way would 
be, instead of shutting up the stables at eight o’clock at night, to 
shut them up at nine, and open them again in the morning at five, 
that is, should there be any horses in the stables disposed to such 
habits or tricks as have been noticed; for certain it is, horses will 
occasionally teach each other bad habits. 

But to return from this digression to the month of November. 
In the commencement of this month, the mornings may be some- 
what moderately warm and dry, and then the horses may be out 
as early as nine o’clock; but, as the month advances, the days 
get shorter, the mornings get colder, and the weather is becoming 
more uncertain, the winds are frequently high, and it is often wet 
over head ; the time therefore of the horses going out in the mor- 
ning progressively gets later, indeed the hour of their going to ex- 
ercise in winter can hardly be said to be generally determined ; 
but, when all favorable circumstances concur, ten o’clock in the 
morning is the most convenient hour for the horses to go out at this 
season of the year. 

The clothing of the horses, either in or out of the stables, should, 
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at all times, be paid the strictest attention to, by increasing or di- 
minishing their clothes, according as the temperature of the at- 
mosphere may vary ; and, as the clothing of race horses differs 
materially from that of horses in common use, | shall make a few 
remarks on this subject.—'lhe clothes the horses sleep in at night 
and stand in during the day are usually called their standing 
clothes ; these consist of the old check clothes, and such of the 
blanket-like sort of sheets, that, from use, have become too much 
soiled, and too thin to be put under the exercise clothes for the 
horses to go outin. ‘The latter consists of the best sort of check 
clothes, under which are placed (sutlicient in quantity) the most 
warm blanket like sort of sheets (see the different description of 
clothing, and their use, in Volume the Ist, Chapter the 9th). 
When the horses are stripped in the morning of their standing 
clothes, they are thrown over the tops of the racks, until the horses 
are dressed, when the standing or exercise clothing is put on; 
but which of the two will depend on the appearance vd the day. 
Let us, by way of example, suppose that it rains when the stables 
| are first opened ; the groom, being anxious not to miss a day of 
going out with his horses, regulates the duties of the stable as | 
have. already noticed: and while the boys are dressing the horses, 
he goes out into the yard to see if there is any likelihood of the 
morning clearing up; if not, he returns to the stables, and when 
the horses are dressed, he orders the boys to re-clothe them in 
their standing clothes; all the other before-mentioned duties being 
performed, a handiul of hay may be given the horses, for them to 
pick at or amuse themselves with. ‘The groom locking up the 
i stable, goes into his house to breakfast, and the boys into the hail 
tu take theirs. ‘The former, still being gripe to vet the horses 
Out, again goes out as belore into the yard, make his observa- 
1 tions on the w eather, which if not cleared nd by eleven o'clock, 
4 he orders the horses’ water to be got ready. ‘The head lad, with 
the boys, arrange this matter; but the former must take care to 
see that the water as ordered for each horse is sufficient in quan- 
lity, as also that the chill is sufficiently taken off. ‘The horses 
ie having all had their water are again stripped and well dressed. 
As the stalls of race-lorses are roomy, and as the horses in dress- 
i | ing range about a great deal in them, they do, by those exertioas, 
give to themselves a certain degree of exercise, which not only 
| excites some warmth in them, but moderately circulates the blood 
and fluids of their bodies. 
‘he horses being dressed, they are reclothed in their standing 
clothes, and the hoods and rubbers are thrown over their quarters, 
‘Their legs are now to be well rubbed for at least twenty minutes, 
as they have most likely to stop in for the day. Friction to their 
legs for this period is highly essential ; indeed, it may be consi- 
dered as a local sort of exercise to them. ‘I'he feeding the horses, 
the setting fair their beds, and locking up the-stabies at the mid- 
day stable hours take place, allowing for anything extra to be done 
at the umes | have already directed. ‘I'he stable hours are the 
game as in the preceding month. If the stables are shut up at 
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one o’clock they are to be opened again at four; but if shut up at 
two o'clock, they are to be opened again at five, when the setting 
fair the stables, the watering and dressing the horses, and particu- 
larly the rubbing of their legs take place, as have already been 
noticed, and the stables are again locked up until eight o’clock. 
On their again being opened, the same process takes place at this 
hour at night as 1 have mentioned for the same stable-hour in the 
preceding month, with, however, two exceptions—the one is, it 
being a wet day, and the horses not having been out, the groom is 
to allow the boys more time to rub their horses’ legs ; the other is, 
as the horses have not had their usual exercise for the day, so as 
to increase the action of their bowels, and thereby promote their 
digestion, the groom should give each of them, the last thing at 
night, a lukewarm mash; this is a clean, cool, and relaxing sort 
of diet, and should be given on such occasions as I have here di- 
rected ; indeed, this is a sort of food which should be had recourse 
to on winter nights, with craving horses that are out of training, 
as often as twice or three times a week, if the weather be such 
as to prevent them from going to their regular daily exercise. 
The horses having had their hay given them, the boys that sleep 
in the stable, having previously had their suppers, now go to bed ; 
and at about nine o'clock the groom should lock the stable door for 
the night. 

Having made my observation on the arrangements relative to the 
treatment of the horses and the regularity of the stables, and on 
the horses stopping in on a wet day, | shall now proceed to state 
what are the requisites to be attended to, when the horses go to 
exercise on a dry day. The feeding the horses, and the duties of 
the stable will be the same as have “already been noticed for the 
month of October ; but now, as the weather gets colder, so in pro- 
portion must the clothing of the horses be increased, as well when 
they are standing in the stables, as when they have to go out to 
exercise. Indeed, so changeable is the climate of England, that 
this attention to clothing is not only necessary now, in winter, but 
at all times and seasons of the year, and more particularly so in 
the spring; for it is, as I have before observed, at this season of 
the year that race horses are very subject to fall amiss in coughs 
and colds, or, what is much worse, to get severe attacks of the 
distemper, from which many of them are not only ill for the greater 
part of the spring, but, what is very common, their constitutions 
suffer sc much afterwards, from the effect of the complaint, as to 
render them useless for the greater part of the racing season. 
This, therefore, shows how necessary it is, not only for grooms to 
attend strictly to the clothing of their horses, but also, to prevent 
their horses from falling amiss, to be most particularly attentive to 
the ventilating of their stables, agreeably to the various changes 
of the atmosphere. ‘The morning being dry over-head, the horses 
are got ready to go out, being comfortably clothed ; next their 
skins they should have their soft, warm blankets, which should be 
long enough to reach from the middle or near the top of the horse’s 
neck, to the top of his tail, and they should be broad enough to 
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lap well under his belly, for I have a great dislike to a race horse’s 
belly being wet; which would otherwise frequently happen, as 
the water will occasionally lie in the vales or hollows of some 
downs for a few days in winter, that is, if there has previously 
been much rain. My objection to a horse’s belly being uncovered 
and exposed to wet in winter is, that the horse would naturally be 
cold and uncomfortable in this part, and would most likely catch 
cold from it ; and when he returns to the stable, in dressing, his 
belly would have to be rubbed perfectly dry, and the rubbing of 
him here for any length of time, if he is an irritable horse to dress, 
annoys ard puts him very much out of temper—even this last- 
mentioned circumstance alone is quite sufficient to sanction the 
covering the belly of the horse when at exercise in the winter. 
But, to return again to the clothing, in addition to the rugs, quar- 
ter-pieces, and sheets, is to be added a sufficient portion of check 
clothing, as occasion may require. ‘he saddles, bridles, and 
hoods being put on the horses, they are now ready to go out; but, 
in case of its being a very windy morning, it would be advisable 
to put on their breast sweaters to keep their other clothes snugly 
down in front, and, for the same purpose of keeping them down 
behind, their quarter-strings are of course to be put on, or, if the 
groom approves of it better, he may have some pieces of binding 
temporarily put on to the quarter-pieces, by way of cruppers. 

‘The horses being properly clothed, the boys mount them, and 
ride them out of the stables into the yard; if, from bad weather 
the horses have been lying by for a day or two, it would be advi- 
sable to have them out earlier than usual. ‘The first part of their 
exercise is, of course, that of walking, and which should at first 
invariably take place in the stable-yard. In summer, when horses 
are in strong work, it may not be necessary for them to walk here 
longer than until the saddles are settled to their backs, or until 
some of them have done setting up their backs. But, during win- 
ter, it is often necessary for them to walk in the yard for a consi- 
derable time, perhaps for an hour; for, should they, as I have just 
observed, have been lying idle for a day or two, they would most 
of them have become very fresh and hearty, and were they ia this 
state to be ridden out from the stables immediately on to the downs, 
one or two of the most hearty would certainly begin their gambols, 
and which would set all the rest a-going at theirs ; the consequence 
of this would be, that some of the bad riders would get thrown, 
from which | have occasionally known both boys and horses to be 
seriously injured. ‘Therefore, to prevent such accidents from oc- 
curring, the horses should walk, shut up in the yard, for as long a 
time as the groom may think it necessary to steady them, and pre- 
vent their becoming tricky. ‘Those precautions having been taken, 
the yard door is opened, and the horses are walked out; being 
followed by the groom on his hack. they proceed to the downs to 
exercise. But, to make all as safe as we can, we will mention 
another little precaution that the groom may advantageously take 
when his horses are very hearty from having lain by ;—the horses 
having been, as we bave just described, walking in the yard for a 
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least an hour, by which time they will have emptied themselves, 
stretched their legs, and have got somewhat off their calfish tricks, 
the groom should, before he lets the horses out of the yard, give 
his orders to the boy leading the gallop, by saying to him—* Mind, 
Frank, they (meaning the horses) are rather hearty this morning ; 
as soon as you see that all the horses have got as far on the turf 
as will give them good foot-hold, keep fast your own horse’s head, 
and go right away up the long gallop, at a good steady even pace.” 
The groom, in speaking to the rest of the boys, says—‘* Mind you 
all keep fast hold of your horses’ heads, and, in following Frank, 
be sure you all keep well up in your places; do not let me see 
one of vou loose, or lay out of your ground in any part of the 
gallop.” ‘This mode of galloping horses out of training is only 
had recourse to with a view to steadying them, which it mostly 
does ; and, further, it is not of course intended to include in this 
gallop either yearlings or two-year-olds. 

Generally speaking, the parts of the downs the groom should 
select for his horses to exercise on will depend on the uncertain 
or settled state of the weather; if the mornings are likely to be 


wet, the nearer to the stables the exercise ground can be had the 


better, as, in case of rain coming on suddenly, the horses’ clothes 
would not be much wetted. If the wind is high, and the morn- 
ings cold, the warmest situations should be chosen for the horses 
to walk in, as the vales, or indeed any situations that may afford 
the most shelter. 

Whatever exercise may be deemed necessary, the training- 
groom is to give his orders according to the different effects he 
intenus such exercise to produce on the horses he may have under 
his care, at this seasonof the year. But such other exercise as is 
necessary to invigorate the whole system of the horse, and bring 
the surface of his body into a proper state, as also to give strength 
and firmness to his muscles and tendons, we shall fully explain 
when we put the horses into training. All we wish to say of ex- 
ercise, on the present occasion, is to speak of the effects we wish 
to be produced on the horses, as regards their tempers and consti- 
tutions ; which may now be pretty well understood, from the pub- 
lications of the various authors that have written on this subject. 
It is exercise, when properly administered, that will create an 
appetite, promote digestion, and assist in converting the food into 
nourishment; and it also promotes all the secretions and excretions, 
and gives room fora fresh supply of food. In fact, unless horses 
are regularly exercised, or kepi in situations where they can ex- 
ercise themselves, they cannot possibly continue in health. Let 
us now return to the exercising of the different classes of horses 
we have just left out on the downs. 

The first class to be noticed are those that feed voraciously, and 
when out of training put up flesh very fast; their exercise should 
therefore be such as will not only keep them in health, but will 
also keep them from getting into a plethgric state: although it is 
absolutely necessary that all race horses that are to go into train- 


ing should be well fed and have plenty of flesh on them; yet 
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those among them, that do not remain constantly in boxes, and that 
are gluttonously inclined, should in winter, when out of training, 
have such walking exercise and occasional long slow gallops as 
will keep them in a moderate state as to flesh. If the groom re- 
gulates these exercises as | have advised, he will not only keep 
them healthy and right as to flesh, but he will obtain other very 
essential points, such as keeping his horses’ legs cool and in shape, 
and their tendons will receive sufficient action to keep them strong 
and well braced, and approaching rather near to what they are 
when in training. ‘hese are circumstances that should be strictly 
attended to, for it will not do to allow such horses as these to be- 
come from indulgence too much relaxed in their constitution or 
mechanical system, and more particularly if they have to come to 
post early in the spring. 

The second class of horses are those already noticed as being 
in the medium; by this I mean, that, although they feed very w ell, 
they do not, generally speaking, put up flesh to the extreme the 
first-mentioned class of horses do, but being, as many of them 
mostly are, very hearty, they are often inclined to gambol and play 
about when in the string, at walking exercise ; and although they 
should be fresh and happy in themselves at this season of the 
year, yet they should not be allowed to repeat their gambols too 
often, or some of them will become tricky, and perhaps, as I have 
before noticed, throw the boys. ‘Therefore, when walking exer- 
cise is not found sufficient to steady those that are so very playfully 
inclined, recourse must be had occasionally to giving them long 
steady gallops. 

The third class of horses are the delicate and flighty—many of 
them become alarmed at the most trifling causes ; these the groom 
had better send to some quiet part of the downs, and there let 
them be exercised singly. ‘The sort of exercise these horses re- 
quire is principally that of walking. Now the groom must bear 
in mind, that, by this exercise, there are two points he is to en- 
deavor to obtain in favor of these horses—one is, to steady them 
and give them confidence in themselves; the other, to give them 
an appetite for their food, as well as to induce them to drink. I 
confess it is difficult to get them to do either the one or the other ; 
yet it is the only method likely to answer, at least the only one | 
am acquainted with, 

Supposing the horses to have done their exercise, the whole of 
them are of course to return to the stables, where the business of 
the day is to vo on, as have been already sufliciently described. 
One other little circumstance must be mentioned ; the mornings at 
the season of the year we have been alluding to, will, of course, 
occasionally be wet, which will prevent the horses from being 
taken out to exercise at their accustomed hour. But, that no oppor- 
tunity may be lost, should the day be likely to clear up by twelve 
o’clock, the boys ought to dine half an hour earlier than usual, so 
that the groom may, if theeweather permit, be out with his horses 
at two or about three o’clock in the day, and give them the exer- 
cise now they should have had in the morning; and regulate the 
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stables in the evening and at night accordingly. I have repeat- 
edly spoken of the taking down and putting up of the bales, as 
also the setting fair of the stables. which is to be understood by 
the reader as invariably to take place before and after the feeding 
and dressing of the horses ; the bales, in particular, must not on 
any account be left down, unless it is during the time the groom 
and boys are in the stables. 

During the month of December the same regulations and treat- 
ment are to be observed with respect to the boys and horses as we 
have already directed for the preceding month. 





SPORTING HESTER. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 





A wonderful woman is Het of the Hill— 

A fox she can follow, a badger can kill ; 

She carries a fowling-piece better than fan ; 

Has the kind heart of woman, the cool hand of man; 
Loves her dog and her gun and her racer, before 
Every wooer who seeks for her silver, her door. 


She will find you a hare ere the brushwood you beat, 
And, ere you count two, lay it dead at your feet; 

She will follow the hounds, and, still first in the rush, 
Outstrip all the others to bear off the brush ; 

She will ride you a race, if to ride be her will, 

And win it, too, bravely, will Het of the Hill. 





With the rod in her hand, and the basket on back, 
She is often seen taking the rivulet’s track ; 

And lashes the pools with such luck, that she ne’er 
Comes back empty-handed. Foul weather or fair, 
She minds not a jot; to the field or the rill, 

In winter or summer, goes Het of the Hill. 


No fawning, no flattery, are welcome to her— 
Love makes in her blood neither ferment nor stir : 
She values a friend and a glass of good ale, 
Goes duly to church, and to poverty’s tale 
Attentively listens, relieving it still, 

For a kindly old heart has our Het of the Hill. 


London Sportsman for January, 1844. 
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LIFE OF A FOX-HOUND, DICTATED BY HIMSELF. 


Continued from the March Number, page 164. 





As I feel Iam playing Boswell to Forester’s Johnson, I must 
detail the every-day conversation and particularize the emanations 
of his mighty mind. I walked into my own kennel one afternoon, 
and was surprised to find him there. ‘The “ wee things were tod- 
dling around him,” and George the Fourth in his Coronation Robes 
could not have put on an appearance of more majestic grandeur 
than he did while standing amongst them. I touched my hat to 
him (as I always do to a foxhound and a thorough-bred horse), and 
asked him what he thought of them? “I'll tell you when we are 
in the parlor,” said he.—When we were seated, he said, “ Why do 
you not keep more hounds ?”—I replied, ‘ ‘The fewer hounds the 
greater share of honor, and these have already killed more hares 
than the country can afford, and we are beginning to have blank 


days.”—* Why do you not draft that white hound, Merryman ?”— 


“ Because I can better spare a better hound: he is not well made, 
out at elbows, and weak loins: that is his misfortune, not his fault, 
for fault he has none; a more industrious, steady, hard working 
hound does not exist; but the others outpace him; he is obliged 
to go at the top of his speed to live with the leading ones, and 
there he will be if possible: it is the pace that kills hounds, 
horses, and foxes; and 1 should no more be justified in hanging 
him for what he is not able to do, than you would be in hanging 
me because I cannot run away with the Monument.”—(He would 
be an invaluable acquisition toa pack of 15 or 16-inch hounds, 
and he is at the service of any gentleman having such a lot; ana 
if he has amongst them one too fast and not too free with his 
tongue, about 18 ‘inches, and will send him tothe Saracen’s Head, 
Snow Hill, for Mr. G. Cruch, I will return him Merryman by the 
same conveyance ; and this trouble is only taken to save the life 
of a good three-seasoned hound.) 

«“T admire your humanity, and the justice of your remarks,” said 
he.—‘ But I suppose,” said I, “ that you consider any conversation 
upon hare-hunting to be infra dig.”—* Indeed I do not,” said he: 
“on the contrary, I consider it the best preparatory school a hunts- 
man can go to. In the various packs | have been in we have 
generally found those the best huntsmen who were entered at 
hare: they have always this excellen®e, patience and perseverance 
with jaded hounds anda sinking fox. You need not go further 
for an example than the Oakley in your own neighborhood when 
under the Marquis of Tavistock and his huntsman Wells: both 
entered at hare; indeed it is said that Wells and his former mas- 
ter, Mr. Lee, used to hunta hare for hours with a single hound, 
and when it became dark they had a candle and lanthorn !”—*“I 
saw,” said I, “last week in Potton wood that able assistant in 
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those days to the Oakley, Tom Ball ;” when turning hastily round 
to me, he said, “ Do you know Tom Ball ?”—* Indeed I do,” said 
I; “and I am proud to acknowledge the acquaintance.” Then, 
Sir,” said he, * you know the most fatal foe to foxes this day in 
England. When I was inthe Oakley a few years back, he very 
frequently met us, and delighted we all were to see him. If we 
got into difficulties in covert, how anxiously we all listened to old 
‘Tom’s silvery scream! he was always sure to be in the right place, 
and his halloo was always to the right fox. On my asking him 
how they were going on in his old country, he replied, ‘ Why you 
and I have known two and three and four hours runs and a fox at 
the end of it, men, hounds, and horses so defeated that it was with 
great difficulty they could get home; but as far as I can learn 
there are few parts of England where that is practiced now. ‘No, 
indeed,’ said a bystander, * England was not at that time contaml- 
nated and poisoned with a parcel of frog-eating French foxes, that 
know no more of country than a buck rabbit, and run up and down 
a field as if they were at plough.’— That’s it,’ said Tom ; ‘ hounds 
are no better, but foxes are much worse.’—Yes,” continued Fores- 
ter; “and when added to all this you acknowledge to have a fool 
born every minute, a great number of which hunt, how then can 
you expect us to shew you arun with a French fox and a dozen 
Euglish fools before us ? I’ll bring,” says he, * to your recollection 
how the best fox we had in the country was lost in the very best 
part of it. We met at Morden heath, and drew on through Abing- 
don spinnies all blank, till we came to Gil Rags, where we found, 
and he broke instantly, crossed the river, and went back on the 
foil to Abingdon spinnies ; and if you remember you galloped back 
to Shingay gate to view him over the stain. I saw you hold your 
hat up, and followed the huntsman to you, and on hearing you say 
he had that moment crossed the lane beyond the pond, I flew to 
the spot, took up the scent, was immediately joined by the others, 
when Fashion and Famous coming alongside me, ‘Go on,’ said I, 
‘for Heaven’s sake, under this long hedge-side ; they cannot get 
through the quick, and we shall shake off the rabble.’ We car- 
ried it across the next field, into and across a green lane bounded 
by two large quicks and deep flaggy ditches. When we were 
over, we were hugging ourselves to think they would put another 
stopper to the Field, when suddenly the leading hounds threw up. 
‘What is the matter?’ was the general exclamation among us. 
‘That boy has headed him back into the lane.’ We carried it 
back into the lane, which, alas! was now so full of horses not a 
hound could pass: some made their way back again, others went 
down the ditches up to their midside in water, and five minutes 
were lost before we could recover the scent. We again hit it to 
the left, and crossed the river, ran up to a great flock of sheep that 
were coming from the meadows, through them, and over the fence 
beyond, where the fox had not gone. The huntsman decided to 
cast to the right; the sheep started off, and were very wisely and 
prudently stopped by some sensible men cracking the whips in 
Jront of them, when, would you believe it? while the hounds 
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were coming, a dozen other very far from sensible ones began 
cracking their whips behind them, forced the sheep forward, and 
the huntsman was obliged to gallop two fields with us to get before 
the sheep to make that point safe. We had all this distance to go 
back to try the left, where ona bit of stubble we again hit it: here 
were twelve minutes lost. As the ground was good, and we had a 
turn of wind in our favor, we set to to recover the time we had 
lost: we carried it gloriously up two large fields, through a hedge 
into a beautiful wide unstained grass border, and had again set 
vigorously to work, when three young farmers, who had trotted up 
a road and cut off the angle, came flying over the hedge close be- 
hind us, began spurring their horses, screaming, and cracking their 
whips, and drove us nearly two furlongs over it up to a cottage 
door. ‘The master scolded, but they looked very triumphant, and I 
heard one say to another, ‘Oh, they are only angry because they 
could not catch us!’ Why, the three brutes they were on were 
not worth £10 a-piece, and could not have gone two fields further. 
As we were there, the huntsman covered the ground to the right, 
and when he got on good ground he held us away to the left, 
where we again hit it; but here were ten minutes more lost. We 
then ran it hard to a road, and we were held up it; and exactly at 
a thin place in the hedge, where old Magic made a dash at, and 
where the fox had gone through, stood some wiseacre, struck her 
with his whip and sent herforward. ‘The huntsman saw this, and 
after feeling a little further, put some hounds over and trotted back 
and exactly at the spot where Magic had it they again hit it: here 
were three minutes lost. We now carried it on merrily through 
some turnips into a wheat-field. As we could not get on quite so 
fast there, just as we got to the top of a hill about forty horses 
came charging upon us, and drove us down the hill into the bot- 
tom, where there was another lot of sheep, which began running. 
The huntsman saw the point they were driven from, and, thinking 
it more likely that he had turned to the left than the right, put the 
hounds over a brook, and galloped on to get before the sheep, and 
made it all safe that way ; but not hitting it, he had all that ground 
to go back, and casting to the right, exactly opposite from the point 
we were driven from, we again struck it, but much weakened. 
Here were nine minutes more lost. We took it up a furrow into 
a road where the remainder of the horses were, who were instant- 
ly in among us ; when we threw up our heads in disgust, and said, 
‘it is of no use; let them hunt him themselves, for they wont let 
us ;’ and we would not try for him any more. Now as you know 
every inch of the country, how far do you call it from the find to 
the finish ?”—* Certainly not more than three miles.” —* Very well, 
then,” said he, “in three miles we were, by the ignorance and 
stupidity of the Field, made to lose half an hour, and if the fox 
had only gone six miles an hour, he must be three miles before 
us.” 

“‘ Mind,” continued Forester, “1 tell you witha sort of prophetic 
warning, that if this absurdity is not stopped, fox-hunting must and 
will decline, and then the glory of England will be extinguished 
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for ever. You see my first revered old Master, Lord Lonsdale, 
has given it up; the Duke of Grafton and the Duke of Cleveland 
have done the same: the best countries can with difficulty find 
Gentlemen to take them; and if this system goes on, you will 
degenerate into a nation of fops, fiddlers, and gamblers. ‘This foul 
riding is sometimes brought on by the impertinent remarks of those 
who ought to know better. We were once running a fox hard up 
to a low hedge, over which we flashed; the two men who were 
leading saw we had not got it, pulled up, when by them came one, 
who, if he knows a hound from a haystack, itis quite the extent 
of his knowledge, rushed past them over the fence, followed by 
half a dozen more right in amongst us. As they were doing so, 
the huntsman exclaimed, ‘look how my friend is licking them.’ 
Unfortunately for his remark, the fox had not gone over the hedge, 
but turned to the right under the side of it, and we were obliged 
to come back and hit it under the hedge, where the two horsemen 
had so prudently pulled up. It came to their ears afterwards, and, 
in pity for his ignorance, only shook their heads, and said, ‘ God 
help him!’ Jf men are to be taunted for doing what is right, you 
‘need not be surprised to see them now and then do wrong; for 
we have found from sad experience that huntsmen are not the 
wisest part of creation. ‘Those silly and absurd Steeple-chases, 
got up by Legs and horse-dealers to plunder the public, have done 
much to infuse a ridiculous spirit of rivalry among horsemen. If 
they must gallop and jump, why do they not make a Stake of 5s. 
or 10s. to be divided between the first and second horses whose 
riders shall first secure a deer which has been turned out before 
them with his single soaped? They will require no hounds then, 
and we shall escape the hazard of life and limbs ” 

“ After stating to you,” continued mv friend, * the obstacle and 
impediments you are to us, you need not be surprised when | tell 
you again that there is no animal living we holdin such abhorrence 
and contempt as man. Has not Kirby told you in ‘the Bridge- 
water ‘f'reatise,’ that every animal is gifted according to its nature 
with machinery and instinct far superior to man! Figure to your- 
self Brunell or Stephenson seated in a railway-carriage exultingly 
exclaiming, ‘ see the work of my hands; by my contrivance and 
ingenuity we are gliding along atthe rate of 30 miles an hour,’ 
when a pigeon glancing by them, says, ‘ Vain mortal, [ am doing 

sixty! 19 99 

On my remarking to him that he got fat, and asking him if he 
did not wish to go out again, he replied, ‘ No; in the manner fox- 
hunting is conducted at present, 1 am disgusted with it. By the 
same rule,” said he, “ may I ask why you do not more frequently 
join them ?”——-“ From the very same cause,” said 1; ‘it is so 
foreign, so different from the School in which I was brought up, 
that my blood boils with indignation to see all your efforts foiled 
and frustrated by a crowd of men who are fit to have nothing more 
to do with fox-hounds than chew horseflesh for the puppies. It is 
a most singular coincidence that this very day I have run a brace 
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of hares through every field but one or two in which you so forci- 
bly described the follies of the field in the run from Gil Rags. 
The first check we had was on the very hill from which you say 
you were so forcibly driven, when I touched the person next me, 
and said, ‘ Do you remember the fox-hounds driven from this hill ?’ 
—‘ Yes,’ said he, the fire flashing from his eyes, ‘and many other 
things that spoiled what would have been the crack run of the 
season if the hounds had had achance.’ As we were riding 
home he said, ‘ Only see the difference between this Field and the 
one that was out with the fox-hounds. Here are nine men out, 
not one of whom has pressed on the hounds: not one made a 
noise or rode over the scent ; and the consequence has been a very 
pretty day’s sport; and both I have satisfactorily accounted for.’ 
Mankind are misled by the flattering accounts they read of imagi- 
nary runs. Beckford has set them the example; and who can 
read Nimrod’s Ashby Pasture run, and not feel the bristles rise on 
his back, and every muscle trembling with delight! I shall never 
forget the sensation it produced upon myself; the person who was 
reading it to me was so affected that his eyes were suffused with 
tears, and his voice so tremulous as nearly to choke his utterance. 
If he had written nothing else, that production alone would in my 
estimation have entitled him to the proudest monument in West- 
minster Abbey. What are the works of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
what is the poetry of Virgil and Homer, and what are the writings 
of Vattel, of Grotius, and Puffendorf compared to this run? Shew 
me among all Homer’s heroes two more beautifully placed than your 
namesake Forester and Dick Christian in the Wissendine ; shew 
mea passage from either of them equal to ‘ Look at Joker and 
Jewell plunging into the stream, and Redrose shaking herself on 
the opposite bank.’ I say of all of them, as old Sir Mark Tyrrell 
said when told that his favorite son would not attend to Cicero, 
but who at that moment came leading the Field over the Park 
pales ; ‘ D— Cicero,’ said he, ‘let him come and do that, then I 
know he will attend to him.’ I must tell you another anecdote, 
which I have published elsewhere, but which perhaps you have not 
heard. A huntsman and whipper-in were returning from Church, 
when the Whip said, ‘I say, what’s a Pharisee ?’—‘ What, don’t 
you know what a Pharisee is ?—‘ No; what is it ?’—‘ Why, it is 
bigger than a weasel and not so big as a fox.’—‘ Why, that’s a 
polecat,’ said he.—‘ No, you fool, a Pharisee is not a polecat, but 
is very much like one. I[t shows what a sharp lot you are,’ said 
he, ‘not to know a polecat froma Pharisee ; but itis no more than 
may be expected from your ignorance.’” 

“It is time now,” said Forester, “ we returned again to our nar- 
rative, which must be continued in the next month, as the whole 
of the present one has been taken up in desultory conversation. 
Indeed you have had no time ; to my knowledge you have been 
out 20 days out of the last 24; you appear to me to be unable to 
exist without a hound.” 

“Ido ardently, devotedly, and sincerely love them,” said I; 
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‘-andif I had enough of this world’s wealth I would build an asy- 

lum for thee and thy aged brethren, and while | lived I would daily 

visit it, and contemplate with satisfaction the scarred veterans so 

tranquilly reposing around me.” ‘THISTLEWHIPPER. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for February, 1844. 





THE HORSE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 





BY F. R. SURTEES, ESQ. 





Montcomery Mart, in that part of his history of the British 
colonies which treats of the Cape of Good Hope, has the follow- 
ing observation respecting its horses :—‘* The Cape horse is not 
generally large, but it is extremely hardy. I have ridden one up- 
wards of twenty miles without ever going out of a canter—the 

‘usual pace of the animal.” A much fuller account of the Cape 
horse might have been given than this, and certainly something far 
more interesting. 

In its breed, in its shape, in its color, and in its temper, the 
horse of the Cape is very different from the English horse of any 
kind. A century ago, possibly the difference was greater even 
than it now is; but, since the time when Lord Charles Somerset 
was governor of the colony, the old Arab blood has been more 
mixed with English than it was previously ; and, now that the 
best of English blood is being yearly imported there, it may be ex- 
pected that in time the peculiarities of the Cape horse will dwin- 
dle away, and, as has beenthe case with Englishmen, as well as 
with English horses, from an admixture of blood, something excel- 
lent in its nature will be at length obtained. 

At the time of the capture of the Cape, in 1806, the breed of 
horses there was probably a cross between the breed of North 
Africa and the Arab: the latter must have been introduced by the 
Dutch East India Company, but as to the time of introduction of 
the former there is nowhere any record; still there can be no doubt 
that the Cape horse was in many respects Barb-bred. In many 
points he yet resembles the horse of Spain, which partakes of an 
African origin, and in no respect does he more approximate him 
than in his paces—the amble and the easy canter are in both alike. 
It was during the administration of Lord Charles Somerset as 
governor that the English horse was first imported to any extent ; 
and, owinz to the interest which that excellent sportsman took in 
the matter, much good has been the result, not only in the inmmedi- 
ate improvement of blood, but also in the general interest that was 
then created on the subject, and has never since subsided. During 
last May, Middleham, the winner of the Liverpool St. Leger in 
1840, arrived at Cape Town; and where could be found better 
blood, or stouter, than that of Muley Moloch ? 
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The roan—or skimmel, as it is termed at the Cape—was a 
color scarcely, if at all, known before the days of Lord Charles. 
It is now very common, and whether the blue or red, it is supposed 
to be the healthiest and hardiest color for horses. ‘The skimmel 
—or Lord Charles's color, as it is also called—is usually attended 
with black legs, and the hue (ié such a term is allowable) is gen- 
erally extremely vivid; but, as every why has its wherefore, and 
every beauty some drawback, so is this color either sure to be 
accompanied with ragged hips or clumsy head, or in some way a 
want of symmetry. Another singular color to be met with atthe 
Cape is the flea-bitten bay, or bay with white spots, which are in 
most cases on the quarters ; but what is especially curious respect- 
ing this is, that all horses possessing it are natives of the same 
place. ‘The flea-bitten bay is known as the bay of the Burg river. 
It is in shape and make, or, what is termed the good pote of a 
horse, that the Cape horse is so far inferior to the English. Such 
a thing as good fore-legs are very rarely seen in the colony ; yet 
this might easily be amended were more care taken of the horse 
when young. <A most detestable practice is in vogue at that time 
of his life, of tying one of his legs and his head tolerably close 
together, to prevent escape from the large tracts of pasture in which 
he feeds: the consequence of this is, that when first taken up for 
use, he is crippled in his fore-legs, and:to the end of his days will 
be a stumbler. ‘To add to this defect before, the probability is, he 
has a heavy, straight shoulder—nothing is more common amongst 
all, even the best, Cape horses. T he principal imperfection of 
those animals is, without doubt, their fore-legs: a good-thighed 
horse may often be met with; but along arm, with a short, good 
leg, rarely. A flat,open foot, too, is a thing unfrequent ; yet foot- 
lameness is not coinmon unless from thrushes ; and these are en- 
gendered by the shameful way in which the horse is neglected 
when young, and the marshy state of the pasture during the rainy 
seasons. Inthe distant parts of the settlement, and amongst the 
farmers, who are the principal breeders, such a thing as a horse- 
shoe is seldom used; but in the vicinity of Cape Town this is not 
the case—the horse is shed there as elsewhere, and not unfte- 
quently he is shod all round. 

Of the diseases and unsoundnesses which the Cape horse is 
subject to, the writer of this lately gained much information from 
Capt. ——, an officer of the 7th Dr: igvon Guards, who pre ceded 
his regiment to the Cape to purchase their regimental horses. No 
one could have been more indefatigable than this gentleman in his 
duties, and when the price to which he was limited (£26) 1s con- 
sidered, no one could have been more successful. Forsome weeks 
he scoured the country for horses far and near; he had, therefore, 
many Opportunities of picking up many useful hints, and improve- 
ing them by his own observation. A species of glanders, he 
learnt, is, and has bee n, very prevalent ; but, as an epide mic, itis 
nothing now to what it has been. A few vears back, several thou- 
sand horses fell victims to its ravages; these have been partially 
stopped, but the disease has not been eradicated. Such a thing as 
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a spavined horse he never once saw, but curbs often; and yet— 
will it be believed ?—the removal of such things by the iron is un- 
known: and as to firing, if it has been ever heard of by the farmer, 
it has assuredly never been attempted. Such a thing as a pied 
horse is not to be met with in the colony. But great is the want 
of veterinary knowledge, ay, even the smallest scintilla; and 
most lamentable is the ignorance of everything connected with the 
modern treatment of the horse as it is in England. Capt. 
had an opportunity of visiting many—and, indeed, the best— 
racing establishments which are about the country; and even 
there he pronounced the state of things as melancholy backward. 
An importation of grooms and stable-boys into the colony is a very 
great desideratum. 

The temper of the Cape horse is its great recommendation ; it 
is rarely vicious, and this is best proved by the fact of geldings 
heing unfrequently used, as compared with the number of entire 
horses. Now, as in the days of chivalry was the practice. in 
Europe, mares are kept for the stud, and no one thinks of riding a 
mare. As, too, in those good “ auld days lang syne,” the amble is 
a common pace; that andthe canter are the best paces of the 
Cape steed —the latter is particularly easy, yet it is not so graceful 
to an English eye as the canter of the English horse ; the step is 

shorter, and the pace is more shufiling; but, were the animal pro- 
perly broken, his paces of course might be greatly improved. 

Although the English groom would have much to teach the Hot- 
tentot, yet the former would be much surprised if he saw a team 
driven by the latter. When the word team is used, a team of six 
and even eight in hand, as well as four, is intended. The ribbons 
are tolerably handled, but it is in the use of his whip* that the Hot- 
tentot coachman is mainly a proficient: with a whip-handle of a 
long bamboo, sans the pliant top that in a good whip is so ser- 
viceable, will a Cape Jehu compleie ly manage his foremost leaders, 
and avoiding uneven ruts, drive over extremely bad roads with 
great adroitness. ‘The writer of this had a good specimen shortly 
after his arrival at the Cape, early in the past year. 

Upon H.M.S. ——, which had conveyed him and his family 
from England, arriving at Simon’s Bay—a distance of twenty-three 
miles from Cape ‘Town—he wrote to the latter place for a convey- 
ance, and on the following day a commodious {vehicle arrived. 
This was a large landau, drawn by six horses and driven by a Hot- 
tentot, who was accompanied by a fellow-footman. On the dr- 
ver’s head was a Cape hat of pl: uited rush, resembling in its shape 
a funnel— 





“Upon his head a platted hive of straw, 
That fortified his visage from the sua ;"— 


Whilst on John’s “ pow” was the more humble covering of a red 
cotton handkerchief bound tightly over the brows. ‘The road from 
Simon’s Bay is one particularly interesting. After leaving the 

* For riding, the Cape horseman commonly uses what is called a ** shambok,’’ which ts 


a long stripof rhinoceros-skin, tapering graduaily from a thickish handle to a fine point at 
the other end: itis calculated, from its pliancy, to punish very severely, 
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little town of the same name, it winds for some way over the sands 
by the sea, and then again at the foot of high rocks that beetle 
over the road ; whilst at other times it passes over beautiful plains, 
abounding in the rich protea, the wild geranium, and the crica. In 
many parts of the journey the sands were crossed so near to the 
sea, that the waves broke under the horses’ feet, and passed some 
distance on the other side of them and the carriage-wheels ; 
yet still the driver calculated everything to a nicety. In many 
parts of the road were considerable holes or unbroken stones ; yet, 
nevertheless, the place of destination was reached in safety, with 
every reason to be delighted with the beauties of the journey, and 
without any to be dissatisfied at the skill evinced by the driver. 
London Sportsman for February, 1844. 


ANGLING IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 





BY PIsctcatTrorR. 





Bait and Fly Fishing for Trout, Salmon, Peal, Bull Trout, and 
Grayling—Flies best adapted for the Season— Observations on 
Early Perch Fishing—Trolling for P:ke, Tackling best adapted 

for—How to cook your fish when caught. 





WueEn February commences, most anglers begin, at least, to 
think about getting their tackle together ; and, ere the month is 
ended, many a good dish of fish is usually taken, unless the season 
proves an extremely severe one. Fly fishing is, according to the 
established law of anglers, permitted to commence on the four- 
teenth of the month, but very little sport is usually met with, except 
in small streams, till March is somewhat advanced ; yet, in clear 
streams of moderate size, particularly such as have a gravel bot- 
tom, the trout are far more forward than in deeper and more exten- 
sive waters, and, about the middle of a warm day, will be found 
to rise as freely, even in the present month, as at any season of 
the year. Still, for early fishing, preserved salmon spawn, or 
worms, are the most certain baits ; and, when the waters are in a 
proper state, these are sure of taking fish all the month through, 
and this at any time of the day. Yet such will only occur in the 
brooks or ditches ; for, in the large rivers, very few trout will be 
taken with either of those baits so early in the season. In fact, 
if you want to catch trout in February, or March either, rivulets 
that are nearly dry in the summer are the most likely places to 
meet with them, where many a fine lusty fellow mav often be 
lugged out from a channel so narrow as scarcely to allow him 
room to turn about in. 

The best weather, at this early time of the year, is a mild day, 
with a grey mottled sky. Whena bleak cold easterly wind sets 
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in, but little can be done ; norcan much sport be expected with a 
raw northerly wind, particularly if accompanied by frost or hail- 
storms ; yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, as there is an ex- 
ception to nearly every general rule, so, in exceedingly raw and 
cold weather, and amidst showers, sometimes of snow and at others 
of sleet and hail, | have made some excellent catches ; and many 
heavy baskets of fish should I have missed making myself the 
owner of, had I been deterred from the attempt by too much re- 
garding an untoward appearance in the weather. During continu- 
ance of frost, however, the chance of sport is certainly not worth 
the attempt ; still, for all this, a little white frost, if the day prove 
mild afterwards, will not do much harm—at any rate, aot after the 
middle of the day ; and even early trout will bite at a worm, unless 
the frost has been very severe indeed. The height and color of 
the water is the great thing an angler has to keep i in view in early 
spring fishing. Generally speaking, in this fill-ditch month, there 
are few running streams that are not often overcharged with water, 
and the latter generally flowing in a turbid state; the greatest at- 
tention, therefore, must be directed so to choose your time that you 
may take the water at the proper height, and then, unless the day 
be an exceedingly cold one, sport is absolutely certain in an early 
river. 

The great drawback to February fishing is the snow waters ; as 
these, even if they do not foul the stream, impart a bitterness to 
them that takes away the appetites of the fish as long as the waters 
remain affected. 

The best flies for this month are the blue hackle with a peacock 
herl body, made rather large if the waters are strong, and used as 
a stretcher, with a dropper of a hare’s ear, body with a woodcock’s 
wing. In addition to these you may use a similar blue hackle 
ribbed with silver twist, or a common red palmer with a body 
either of peacock or ostrich herl, and either plain or ribbed with 
silver twist: though the latter gives a more perfect resemblance to 
the insect it is intended to represent, 2. e., a small water beetle, 
particularly as it appears when travelling through the water. ‘This 
singular little insect continues, by some means or other, to surround 
itself with a kind of hubble or halo of air; which, as it moves 
through the water, gives the beetle the bright and glistening ap- 
pearance of the silver twist which is aptly represented to the imi- 
tation. Whether it lays in this store of air for the purpose of 
breathing, or defending its body from the contact of the water, or 
both, or for any other purpose, I shall offer no opinion; but I have 
frequently observed the insect coming to the surface, in order to 
take in a fresh supply, and then darting off, glistening with its 
silvery halo beneath the surface of the water. 

The cow-dung fly ; also the corpulent ostrich herled body and 
short starling feather wing, erroneously termed the black gnat ; 
and a small fly with whisks at the tail, the body made of a pea- 
cock’s herl stripped of the fibre, with a light blue hackle—make 
very good flies all through this month. 

In small brooks communicating with the sea—in fact, such as 
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are too small to hold anything but afew small trout, not bigger 
than sprats, during the summer—are, at this time, often found to 
contain some good- -sized bull and salmon trout; which, if not in 
the very highest season, afford good sport to the angler, and some 
skill to catch too ; and thus, at this time of year, excellent amuse- 
ment may be found in places it is in vain to hope for any in at 
other. ‘The best bait is a moderate-sized and well scoured lob 
werm ; preserved salmon spawn also will be freely taken. 

Grayling continue in good season all through this month, but the 
larger ones do not often rise well at a fly, or, in fact, take a bait 
very freely. ‘This is to be attributed, ina great degree, to the 
kind of waters they inhabit not being adapted to early fishing; for, 
sometimes, when the waters are in a good state and the w eather 
mild, many graylings, particularly the small fry, may be taken 
even in February. “I you use a bait, the line head be very 
lightly loaded, and the bait swam down the quiet parts of the nool, 
about midwater. A couple of small lively brandlings, and fixed 
on a small hook, are the most likely to insure success. Dace also 
may be taken by the same means. When you feel a bite, give 
thé fish time to get the bait well into its mouth, and get the line 
tight with him before you strike, which you must do with atwitch. 
If it bea grayling, and a good one, take care and ke ‘ep him from 
the bottom, and play him gently till he be tired out, for he will turn 
out well worth the labor; a heavy grayling at this time of the 
year is the best fish the fresh water affords. 

Although it is generally said that the perch is particularly abste- 
mious in the winter months, and never bites well till the mulberry 
tree buds, yet this is in a great degree owing to this fish inhabiting 
the kinds of water that are ill adapted to angling in the early part 
of the year; for in quiet ditches, where the waters are clear and 
tranquil, | have even in |’ebruary had most excellent sport in 
perch fishing. My plan was to fish rather deep, that is, always 
considerably below midwater, my bait a couple of the finest brand- 
lings | could procure ; and when the water was deep and the cur- 
rent inconsiderable, 1 generally used a float. the sapecuen to 
fishing for perch at this time of vear is, that they are then heavy 
in roe ; so that, in addition to what you yourself destroy, you may 
prevent the re production of thousands ; though, if the spawn of 
every One was to come to perfection, even the ocean, in course of 
time, would be incapable of containing them, as 300,000 eggs 
have been found ina perch of only half a pound weight, and 
992,000 in one weighing about a pound. The fact, however, is, 
the greater portion is destroyed by various animals that prey upon 
it almost as soon as it is cast into the water. but the prime fish- 
ing for this month is trolling for pike; a noble and manly amuse- 
ment, which, for excitement, is scarcely to be equalled. What, 
indeed, can exceed the sensation of behol ling, ave, and feeling, 
the fierce tugs of the enraged monster as he rushes oe open- 
mouthed and seizes boldly on the bait; not turning back affrighted 
like a coward on beholding you, but when unscathed by a single 
hook, bravely disputing ‘the imagined prize, holding on firmly 
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though dragged forcibly through the water, even to the very bank ; 

and though then compelled to relinquish it, yet the very next cast 
seizing upon and retaining his hold as tenacious as ever. Yet not- 
withstanding that pikes run, perhaps, more boldly in this than in 
any other month of the year, | have found them cast away a gorge 
bait more frequently without pouching it, than during the latter end 
of autumn. ‘This | was at first inclined to attribute to their not 
relishing the baits | was often compelled to employ in the early 
part of the spring, which were often smelts, sprats, and small her- 
rings, it being exceedingly ditiicult to procure any fresh water fish 
adapted for the purpose at that season; but [ found that even when 
I used dace, trout, or parrs, that the result was much the same. 
For spring trolling, therefore, I aminclined to think that the dead 
snap 1s the most depending bait. Asthere are a great number of 
patterns of snap tackle, so almost every particular one has its ad- 
vocates ; the one [ myself have succeeded the best with is a very 
simple contrivance: it consists first of a single hook, (No.2 or 3, 

tied to an ordinary snead of gimp) which is baited by inserting the 
baiting needle in the lateral line of the bait just above the anal fin, 
drawing the snead and hook after it, leaving the hook just free of 
the incision. Another, and perhaps a better, plan for this part of 
the tackle is to have, instead of the single hook, a triangle of three, 
back to back, of about two sizes smaller; a small hook, with two 
minute loops or eyes, just large enough to allow the hook to run 
over tle snead of the former hook (and to whicha flyer hook, No. 

1, is attached by a piece of gimp, just long enough to allow the 
whole hook, arming wire and all, tobe well clear of the gill covers 
of the bait, when run in at the mouth, and brought out there), is 
slid down the snead, the flyer being run into the mouth and firmly 
fixed there, and coming out on the top of the head ; then a turn or 
two of waxed silk or thread must be made over the arming wire of 
the small hook and the snead that runs through the loops, to keep 
them securely attached to each other, which can easily be cut 
asunder wher. the hooks require to be rebaited. As the length of 
snead attached to the flyer should be proportioned to the size of 
the bait, several of these, varying from an inch to two inches and 
a half, should be provide .d; as a great portion of the success you 
are likely to meet with by. using this particular pattern will depe nd 
upon the flyer hanging just loosely clear of the gill covers of the 
bait, that being the sheet anchor that generally brings up and secures 

the pike, and upon which your fortune chiefly depends. ‘The looped 
end of the snead must be hung to a small swival, attached to about 
a foot or more of vimp, with a noose at the other end to fasten it 
to the line ; and to this should be fixed leads of a barley-corn form, 
adapted to the depth of water and strength of the current you troll 
in. If you employ tough-bodied baits, as roach, dace, or trout, it 
is a good plan to insert a slender lead, like that used with the bead 
hooks, intu the mouth of the bait, which must then be sewn up, 
Ww hich will cause it to sheer wildly about and render it very attrac- 
tive. Sometimes, however, the lead, from its weight, is found to 
work its way out, causing a very untempting exposure of itself, as 
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also of certain unsightly appurtenances which will then also pro- 
Al trude themselves to view. ‘Io prevent this consequence the lead 
A should be run on a piece of brass or copper wire, as long or nearly 
so as the bait itself, which should be run through it as far as it 
will go, leaving, of course, the lead in the belly, by which means 
it will be maintained in its proper position ; added to which, by 
bending the wire sl'ghtly, you may give an inclination to the bait 
that will cause it to play in a very lively and enticing manner. 
One important piece of advice in trolling is to play your bait to 
the very water’s edge, before you lift it out; as it often occurs 
that when a pike is shy of taking, he will follow the bait there 
before he will venture to seize upon it, but which he is then exci- 
ted to do lest it get beyond his reach altogether, and many runs 
are lost from inattention to this circumstance. When the fish has 
: seized upon the bait, let him turn with it before you venture to 
Af strike ; do this pretty smartly the direct contrary course to which 
eH he is pursuing, as by this means you draw the hooks across his 
it mouth, when one or other of them is most likely to take hold ; 
i but if you strike the course he is pursuing, or before he has turned, 
you may pull every hook harmlessly from his mouth, or just prick- 
ing him sufliciently to scare him from running again. If the hooks 
have taken hold, the fish will soon exhibit his resentment by a 
kind of fierce, tearing struggle—there cannot possibly be any mis- 
take about it; yet it often happens that, by closing his jaws tightly, 
he holds the bait so fast between his veeth that you fail to displace 
it by the force you first strike with, the hooks all the time reposing 
quietly in his mouth; and the bigger he be, the more likely is this 
to occur. This you may generally conclude to be the case, if 
after you strike he pursues the same steady, uninterrupted course 
as when he first seized upon the bait. In this case you must con- 
tinue to worry him with a succession of jerks, having, of course, 
due regard to the strength of your tackle, and take heed of his 
fury as soon as he feels the laceration of the hooks. ‘Then keep 
him well within the bend of your rod, at the same time veering 
My away line, and following him should he dart fiercely ahead, as he 
id most probably will; at the same time, don't part with more line 
it | than is absolutely necessary, and keep him going at it, as he will 
i tire himself out much sooner in the end. Many anglers contend 
for keeping him floundering at the top, as most likely to exhaust 
ey him the sooner; but I have found hin much more apt to shake 
: himself free of the hooks by this means, than if you keep his head 
under water till his strength begins to fail; then if you get his 
head above water, keep him there, if you can; and always keep 
the eyes above water when you attempt to land your fish, as then 
he is unable to descry the surrounding objects, and may be ap- 
proached without his perceiving either the gaff hook or landing 
net. If you have neither of these at hand, you may substitute a 
hooked stick, which you may insert in his gill covers, and by this 
simple contrivance I have lifted many a weighty pike on shore. 
And now, having said thus much of catching the pike, L will, 
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following the example of honest Izaak, instruct my readers how to 
make an excellent dish of meat of him afterwards. 

Scale your fish and cut off his fins, then open him and take out 
the inside; then wash the fish, wipe out the inside well, and 
scrape out carefully all the blood about the back bone. ‘Then pre- 
pare a force-meat pudding according to the following directions : 
—Bread crums, some beef suet, a small portion of sweet herbs 
and parsley chopped very fine, a little lemon-peel, a good sized 
piece of butter, a few oysters, either pickled or fresh, cut up fine 
in small pieces; season with a little nutmeg, cayenne, common 
pepper, and salt ; bind the whole together with the yolks of acou- 
ple of eggs or more, in proportion to the size of the pudding you 
require ; which having moulded into form, sew up in the belly of 
the fish ; then fixing the tail in the mouth, place the pike ina fry- 
ing-pan, and fry it in plenty of butter till about half dressed ; then 
taking it up, put it into a stew-pan, add to it some meat gravy, a 
glass or two of wine, either red or white, and about the same pro- 
portion of water as your meat gravy consists of; to this add a 
table spoonful of Cornubian sauce or lemon pickle, a few pickled 
‘mushrooms, a slice or two of lemon, and a bundle of sweet herbs ; 
season with cayenne pepper, and a little nutmeg, and a blade or two 
of mace. Before placing your stew-pan over the fire, flour one or 
two onions, and fry them in the same butter in which the fish was 
fried, turning them frequently to prevent their sticking to the pan: 
when fried thoroughly, throw them, butter and all, into the stew- 
pan. ‘Then cover it over, and place it on the fire ; let it stew there 
very gently for about an hour; then take up the fish, placing it 
carefully on adish, with the back upwards, and pour the gravy 
over it. Garnish with slices of lemon and fried bread, cut three- 
corner ways. 

A baked pike also makes an excellent dish. This is prepared 
with pudding, and all according to the directions laid down; but 
instead of being stewed it is committed at once to a baking dish, 
and being stuck over with pieces of butter about the size “of an 
oyster, and well floured, is either baked in an oven, or dressed in a 
Dutch oven before the fire, being basted occasionally with the drip- 
ping that comes from the fish. When done, take out the pike and 
put it ona clean dish; then drain off the fat from the baking dish, 
and pouring in a little meat gravy with the brown gravy that re- 
mains, adding to it a little melted butter and flour, and also a little 
Harvey’s or Cornubian sauce, and stirring the whole well together, 
pour it into the dish with the fish. Garnish with sliced lemon, and 
a little shred horse-radish. 

London Spoitsman for February, 1844. 
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POPULAR ENGLISH RACING STUDS 


BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 


ee 


MR. T. WALTERS’S ESTABLISHMENT AT HEDNESFORD. 


At the close of the year 1842, I commenced a series of papers 
on the most important and popular racing establishments ; and 
having since then, during my travels, met with great encourage- 
ment from several highly influential noblemen and ge ntlemen, I 
make no apology for again returning to the interesting subject. 
During the past year there have been a very large number of our 
best thorough. bred stallions, mares, and horses in training exported 
to France, Russia, America, Germany, and many other parts, at 
prices which must induce our spirited breeders to “ push along 
and keep moving.” ‘The fact is, in France and Germany no pains 
nor expense are spared to get some of our best blood, and, by a 
private letter received the other day from a sporting friend in 
Paris, I learn that it is rea/ly the intention of some of our Conti- 
nental brethren to subscribe in future to our crack Derby and Oaks 
races. One thing clearly proves that the right sort of spirit is 
afloat, for several noblemen and gentlemen have tolerably large 
“books ” on our next Derby, and returns are duly forwarded from 
Tattersalls to the capital of France, showing how the business of 
the Market has been transacted. No doubt the brilliant victory 
achieved by the deeply-lamented Duke of Orleans at Goodwood 
in 1840 rose the emulation of our Parisian friends’ mettle, and I 
should heartily rejoice to see a French nomination struggling gal- 
lantly at the finish of either of our grand Epsom events. Look- 
ing, too, at the legitimate racing on the Continent, [ may state 
most unequivocally that the “ good cause ” is gaining ground rapidly 
amongst our neighbors on the other side the water. 

To commence my object, I bring into notice the stud under the 
management of ‘I’. Walters, of Hednesford. As a skilful trainer 
and true judge of racing stock, Walters’s charactcr is too well 
known to be here referred to. W.T. Copeland, Esq., M. P., is a 
great patron to this establishment, and I have reason to know that 
the balance of “racing accounts” is on the right side as far as the 
Hon. Member for Stoke-upon-‘Trent is concerned. At present 
Walters has two stallions standing at his place of goodly fame— 
The Prime Warden and King Cole, which are stutioned at the 
stables lately occupied by James Carr. Walters has taken great 
pains to make everything comfortable for the reception of mares 
and foals, and [ may add that the boxes, &c., are inferior to none 
ever beheld. I may here observe that Marlow i is the jockey gene- 
rally employed in this establishment, and if he has not the seat of 
a Robinson or the hand of a Chifney, still his honesty and straight- 
forwardness have gained him many friends. 

The Prime Warden, a beautiful bay horse of great substance 
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and power, was foaled in 1834; got by Cadland, out of Zarina by 
Morisco, &c. He is the property of Mr. Copeland, and is adver- 
tised to cover at Hednesford at 10 sovs. each mare, and the usual 
fee of 10s. to the groom. The following are The Prime Warden’s 
performances :— 

In 1836, on Tuesday, May 26th, he, then two years old, ran 
second to Chit Chat for the 20 sovs. each Stakes at Manchester : 
a very capital race, and won with difficulty. Chit Chat, if Judge 
Clark be any authority, was one of the fastest two- year-olds of 
his year. 

At W olverhampton, on Tuesday, August 16th, The Prime War- 
den, carrying 8st. 5tb., won the Chillington Stakes of 25 sovs. 
each, half a mile, beating colt by Priam, out of Idalia, 8st. 5tb. ; 
Metal, Sst. 5ib.; and Subaltern, Sst. Sib.: won very cleverly. 
The colt out of Idalia had previously won 260 sovs. at Newton, 
beating at equal weights Lord Stafford and seven others quite 
easy. 

At Warwick, on Wednesday, September 7, The Prime Warden, 
carrying &st. 5tb., was beaten for the 25 sovs. each Sweepstakes 
for two-year-olds, half a mile, by Mr. Bristow’s Obadiah, 8st. 5hb., 
but beat Mr. Rawlinson’s colt by Fungus, dam by Whalebone; a 
capital race, and won with the greatest difficulty. Even betting 
on ‘The Prime Warden. 

In 1837, on Monday, May Sth, The Prime Warden, then three 
years old, carrying 9st., was beaten by Sir R. W. Bulkeley’s Ban- 
galore, 3 yrs., ‘Ost., in the race for the Wirral Stakes. Sir J. Bos- 
well’s The Calender. 3 yrs., Yst., was third. Bangalore was the 
favorite against the Fie ld, and won with great difficulty. 

On Thursday, May 11th, The Prime Warden, at 8st. 6lb., was 
beaten by Mr. Fox's The Doctor, 8st. 6ib., one mile and three 
quarters, but beat Abraham Newland, 8st. 6tb. ; and Pammon, 8st. 
6lb. Even betting on The Doctor. ‘This was one of the finest 
races ever witnessed, and given in favor of The Doctor by a head, 
although many to this day insist that The Prime Warden “just 
won.” Jt may be recollected that Abraham Newland ran second 
to Mango for the Doncaster St. Leger, beating a large Field. 

At Newton, on Thursday, June ‘15th, ‘The Prime Warden won 
the St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs . each, carrying 8st. 6lb., one mile 
and three quarters, beating Colonel Cradock’s Boxkeeper, 8 st. 6bb., 
and Mr. Rhodes's Conservative, 8st. 6lb. Harry Edwards rode 
the winner, _ and 3 to 1 in his favor. On the following day, 
carrying 8st. 13lb., The Prime Warden, again ridden by Edwards, 
won the St. cme s Purse of 50 sovs., ‘edna to a Sweepstakes of 
15 sovs. each, 10 ft., for two and three year olds, the Golborne 
Course, about half a mile, beating uncommonly easy Mr. Cooke’s 
Wonder, 2 yrs., 6st. 7ib.; and Mr. Massy’s Bollington, 3 yrs., 8st. 
10lb. Almost any reasonable odds would have been betted on 
The Prime Warden. 

At Doncaster, under the great disadvantage of being a “ little 
off,” ‘The Prime Warden, at Sst. 6tb., ran for the St. Leger, but 
was not placed. Mango was first, Abraham Newland second, and 
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The Doctor and Cardinal Puff third and fourth. It is only fair to 
observe, tha. W. Scott on Epirus, in making the first turn on some 
newly-made ground, fell, and The Prime Warden lost a considera- 
ble space of ground; he, nevertheless, ran most gamely to the 
finish, but was so injured by the exertion that he was never after- 
wards trained. ‘The betting on this memorable event was 9 to 2 
agst. Epirus, 5 to 1 agst. Mahometan, 6 to 1 agst. Cardinal Puff, 
7 to 1 agst. Mango (taken), 12 to 1 agst. The Doctor, 14 to 1 agst. 
Slashing Harry (taken), 20 to 1 agst. Henriade, 20 to | agst. Ege- 
ria, 20 to 1 agst. Abraham Newland, 20 to 1 agst. ‘Troilus, 30 to 1 
agst. Dardanelles, and 33 to | agst. The Prime Warden. ‘This 
was one of the most singular St. Legers ever won, and the great 
event was carried off by | one of the most lazy, lurching animals 
ever known. If Epirus had not made the blunder, another tale 
would have been told. 

Cadland, the sire of The Prime Warden, was unquestionably 
the best three-year-old of his year, inasmuch as he won most of 
the principal Stakes at Newmarket ; as well as the Derby, after a 
‘“‘ dead heat ” with the renowned The Colonel, who won the Great 
St. Leger, beating Velocipede, Bessy Bedlam, and sixteen others 
quite easy. Iam not aware that there is at this moment any other 
stallion of the Cadland get covering in this country. ‘ More’s the 
pity,” for the blood is most fashionable. 

King Cole’s numerous performances with most of the flyers of 
his time are too well known to be chronicled here. He is a nice 
horse, with the soundest feet and constitution of any stallion in 
the world. King Cole, foaled in 1833, was got by Memnon, out 
of Baroness, &c. 

Amongst other victories of consequence in the doings in the 
Racing World, I may select the splendid race for the Chester 
Tradesmen’s Cup in 1838, which this gallant son of old Memnon 
won in prime style, beating all the best horses in the Cheshire 
district. King Cole has been i in training since two years old, and 
it is really astonishing to see a horse, which has run through eight 
long years in bona fide races, besides private trials, with leas. as 
sound as a foal’s!—such are King Cole’s at the present moment. 
Those noblemen and gentlemen who breed for stoutness of con- 
stitution and soundness of limb cannot do better than send some 
of their favorite mares to this deservedly popular stallion. One of 
his stock, The Trainer, out of Miss Whinney, is a remarkably pro- 
mising youngster, and to judge from appearance, | may add that 
I shall have my eye upon him when he makes his debut as a can- 
didate for racing honors. ‘he Cade, another of his get, out of 
Wilton Brown’s. dam, is likely to turn out respectably in the 
Racing World. If | am informed correctly, King Cole has been 
hunted. 

Of ‘The Prime Warden stock I need scarcely write a word, for 
most of my readers have been enabled in some measure to judge 
for themselves by the appearance and running of that fine filly 
Assay, whose deeds at Gorhambury and Ascot will not easily be 
forgotten. I fancy that Assay will be hard to beat at Epsom, and 
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those who are fond of nibbling at long odds can scarcely make a 
better selection than that of “ investing” in this splendid specimen 
of The Prime Warden stock. ‘There is another first-rate three- 
year-old under Walters’s care—I mean Jmaum, by Jereed, out of 
Gazelle by Tramp or Langar. ‘This colt was bred by Mr. Lum- 
ley, who sold him into the Hednesford establishment when a year- 
ling. Assay is in the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and Imaum 
stands in the former and latter races. My Mary, a very good-like 
two-year-old, got by Bran, out of Fury by Tramp, also seems 
likely to pay her w ay handsomely ; ; as does also Reliance, a very 
smart sister to Ninety-one. 

Taking Walters’s lot on the whole, I find some of our most aris- 
tocratic racing blood running in the veins of the valuable animals 
under his judicious care. It would be superfluous in me to add 
that T. Walters rightly understands his profession, for the best 
criterion of a trainer’s merits are disclosed annually in the pages 
of the Racing Calendar, and let my reader only wade through the 
gallant achievements gained by the said ‘I. Walters during the last 
ten years, and he must come to my conclusion—that Walters has 
.done as much as any trainer in keeping his horses up to the mark 
the whole season round. 

The following will be found to be a correct list of Stallions, 
Brood Mares, Horses in training, 'Two-year-olds and Yearlings, 
now at Ilednesford :— 


STALLIONS. 


The Prime Warden, the p-operty of W. T. Copeland, Esq , M.P., is a beau- 
tiful rich bay with black legs; stands sixteen hands high; was foaled in 1834; 
got by Cadland (winner of the Derby in 1828), out of Zarina by Morisco; gran- 
dam Ina by Smolensko; her dam Morgiana by Coriander, out of Fairy by High- 
flyer. The Prime Warden has very fine symmetry, great power, good temper, 
and sound constitution. 


King Cole, bred by the late Lord Grey, of Groby, is a black horse of goodly 
size ; was foaled in 1833; got by Memnon (winner of the St. Leger in 1825), 
out of Baroness, &c. 


BROOD MARES. 


Circassian, by Sultan—covered by The Prime Warden and King Cole. 
Fury, by Tramp, out of Assay’s dam—supposed to be barren. 

Peg, by Gustavus, out of Peggy—covered by The Prime Warden. 
The Lady of Penydaran—covered by The Prime Warden. 

The Maid of Burghley, by Sultan—covered by Hetman Platoff. 

Miss Whinney, by Sir Hercules—covered by The Prime Warden. 


N. B. Fury is, I fear, barren; she was put to The Prime Warden. She 
foaled a dead colt in 1842. Peg, the dam of Ninety-one, is very early in foal. 
All the above mares are looking remarkably well. 


HORSES IN TRAINING. 


Emilie, by Camel, out of Gaiety, 4 yrs. 

Imaum, by Semed. out of Gazelle by Tramp or Langar, 3 yrs. 
Assay, by The Prime Warden, out of Fury by Tramp, 3 yrs 
Ninety- -one, by The Prime W arden, out of Peg by Gustavus, 3 yrs. 
My Mary (Sister to Our Nell), by Bran, out of Fury, 2 yrs. 
Reliance (Sister to Ninety-one), by The Prime Warden, 2 yrs. 
Arthur, by Dick, out of Susan by Mango, 2 yrs. 
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The above are the property of a gentleman, and are, as I have before observed, 
very promising, particularly Assay and Imaum. 


The Cade, by King Cole, out of Wilton Brown's dam, 2 yrs. 
The Trainer, by King Cole, out of Miss Whinney, 2 yrs. 


The Cade, I am informed is on sale, and particulars may be had by writing to 
Mr. T. Walters, Hednesford. Mr Copeland four years ago offered his valuable 
stallion The Prime Warden to the. Marquis of Exeter for two years for nothing ; 
at Ascot last year he again offered him at the Noble Marquis’s own price; but 
was vbjected. Whit a capital cross it might have veen for the Sultan bloud! 

London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for February, 1844. 





A WALK AMONGST THE WILD TURKEYS. 





BY PIERCY B. ST. JOHN, LATE TEXAN NAVY. 





Gaston Pueasus, Count of Foix and Bearn, in his ancient and 
venerable work on the art venatorial, informs us with becoming 
gravity, that the pursuit of game is one of the surest means of 
securing our eternal welfare, since the continual agitation of mind 
in which it keeps us, prevents our committing sins of a dangerous 
character. Now the said Count is certainly a great authority, his 
book being, with the exception of King Modus’s treatise, the most 
ancienton the subject, and [ hope that his assertion is correct, 
seeing that | have devoted, and do intend to devote, a very consi- 
derable and active portion of my time to this healthful and de- 
lightful exercise. Henceforth { hope, however, in a Jand of civili- 
zation and refinement, where manly and hearty as may be the 
nature of the sportsman, the decencies and amenities of life are 
never forgotten. [ can rough it tolerably weil, and am quite pre- 
pared todo so on all necessary occasions, having had some con- 
siderable experience in my day, both on land and water, on ship- 
board, in the prairie and the forest; but sull | have so vivid a 
recollection of the disagreeables of many a hunting scrape in 
Texas, that I aspire only in future to recount, not to enact, similar 
scenes. I see before me, plainly visible on the horizon of the 
mind, swampy prairies knee deep with mud in winter, and ankle 
deep with serpents in summer, musquitoes buzzing about in my- 
riads, fastening upon eyes, nose, mouth, so as to be swallowed 
at every inspiration, weeks of sleeping beneath the arches of the 
forest, a bed of mud, torrents of rain, wet guns, wet ammunition, 
nothing to eat, and no power of shooting anything. ‘These are a 
few of the recollections which force themselves upon me as | 
cast my eyes back to the days, not many days neither, since I 
wandered in company with the wild American hunters, through 
forest and prairie, creeping for deer, fire-hunting, duck and swan 
shooting, spearing red fish, turtle hunting, and other following ex- 
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traordinary and rare sports. I must, however, be just, if not 
generous. ‘I‘here is a bright side as well as a dark one, and | 
feel, as months intervene between the date of my departure from 
the shores of the young republic, and the passing moment, that 
the couleur de rose becomes gradually more vivid, while the 
coarser and darker tints fades away before the sunny rays of 
memory. 

I had spent some ten days in scouring the woods and prairies 
which lie on the edge of Galveston county, ‘Texas; had galloped 
over the clayey prairie to the deep and fertile Brasos-bottom ; had 
shot “considerable” deer, maint ducks, and geese, and even a 
swan or so, when one afternoon my friend and companion, Capt. 
G. ‘lod, reported that he had heard the wild turkeys gobbling in 
the neighboring forest. On this occasion we were encamped in a 
very warm, comfortable, and pleasant log hut on the edge of a 
large extent of timber, composed of pine groves, plots ol * cedar, 
and a mixed growth of oaks, hacmatack, and elm; in our front 
was the wide-spreading prairie, in our rear the wood, separated 
from us by a small fresh-water rivulet, crossed by a rude and very 
‘Inartificial bridge. Over this | and my sporting friend Baker— 
Tod didn’t shoot—made our way to ascertain the exact position 
of the gobblers, which we could easily find as they settled on the 
trees to roost for the night. Our object was not to make any at- 
tempt upon them that evening, but to be sure of their whereabouts 
in the morning, as, unless you are up and stirring before the ani- 
mals themselves, little sport is to be expected, where you have 
nothing else to put you on the right scent but the gobbling of the 
animals themselves. Le eaving the frail bridge in our rearfand 
threading our way through the winding and tangled path of the 
bocage, we soon found ourselves in the open pine grove, and 
thence passed into the little open glade or prairie, which affords a 
retreat as well to the Captain’s cattle as to herds of deer during 
cold weather. Encircled on all sides, save one, by the forest, it 
is a sheltered spot during all the prevalent winds. Along this we 
walked cautiously, taking our way towards the bayou, near which 
we plainly heard the birds settling upon the branches to roost for 
the night. It was now quite dark, and we could approach to 
within a very short distance of the desired spot. ‘laking our 
— carefully, we then crept on, making for the landing, where 

e prepared a canoe, lest the birds should cross the river, and 
sal us further in the morning than we expected. ‘This done, we 
returned towards our home to partake of a hearty supper of veni- 
son, pork, coffee, and Indian corn bread. 

‘To shoot turkeys is sport worthy of the name ; but in Texas, a 
province of the native land of this bird, it was especially appro- 
priate. ‘The turkey, though the name it has absurdly got would 
lead to the supposition that it is a bird from the east, is a native of 
the temperate parts of America; and so zealous and successful 
have the American people been ia their war of extermination 
agaiust it, that in their forests itis rare indeed in a state of nature, 
especially in the inhabited parts of the country. In Georgia, 
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Alabama, Wisconsin, and in our own province of Canada, they 
are often found. ‘To Mexico, however, Europe owes the largest 
and most savory of the domesticated gallinaceous tribe. ‘lhe 
turkey (¢otolin or huexoloth in the original Mexican), which formerly 
was found wild on the bank of the Cordilléres from the isthmus of 
Panama to New England, being a native of New Spain; but now 
only to be found in the northern provinces of the republic, New 
Mexico, Texas, &c., the birds retiring in a northerly direction as 
population increases, and as by a natural consequence forests be- 
come more rare. A very able traveller, M. Michaux, declares to 
have seen the wild turkey in Kentucky weighing forty pounds, 
an enormous size for a bird to reach which flies so rapidly, espe- 
cially when pursued. 1 cannot personally corroborate this, twenty- 
eight pounds being the heaviest bird | ever killed. 

But where am 1? as usual—straying off into dissertation when 
I should be going ahead. Baker woke me at three—the sun was 
not up, neither was my blood, but I roused my inner man, shook 
mysel{—there was no dressing necessary—seized my gun, buckled 
on powder-horn, shot pouch, and bag, and sallied forth into the 
open air. Dawn was just breaking in the eastern sky, which was 
itself cloudless and blue, of that deep cerulean tint which although 
touched by the grey of morning, yet could not veil its vicinity to 
the tropics. In another minute we were on the other side of the 
creek, and pushing carefuily through the bushes. A heavy dew 
had coveredthe leaves with pearly drops, that is to say, such 
leaves as in early spring were yet visible on evergreens innumer- 
able. ‘The pinegrove gained, we separated, warned to exertion by 
the increasing light, and a low admonition gobble from the pashas 
of the forest, as they sommoned their harem around them. Skir- 
ting the timber as closely as possible, I soon caught sight of the 
flock, some still on the branches, while others were already scratch- 
ing the earth at the footof the trees. ‘They were at least forty 
in number, large, black, and tempting-looking, and | already, by 
anticipation, had cooked the breast of one of them for my morn- 
ing meal. ‘The click of a gun-lock at some distance, warned 
me to be smart. I hada double-barrelled Joe Manton, or Di- 
visme, I forget which, loaded heavily with buck-shot, aud iaking 
aim at one which was fluttering in the air preparatory to settling 
on the ground, I fired. My second barrel was poured upon an 
unfortunate gobbler, which, alarmed by the report of my first piece, 
had raised its head to listen. Baker peppered away, and in 
another minute the victors and the victims alone held possession 
of the field, though I caught a glimpse of the wounded turkey, 
whose wing I had broken at the first discharge. My second fire 
had entered the head of the gobbler, and laid him low. Baker 
had fired with the same result, wounding one, and killing one. 
Loading our guns hastily, we followed in chase, each carrying a 
turkey weighing about twenty pounds. Arrived on the banks of 
the river I saw the bird I had first hit, fluttering on the branch of 
a large bare oak on the opposite side ; throwing down my prize, I 
fired both barrels, and the doomed animal came tumbling headlong 
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into the river. In five minutes we were across, our captives de- 
posited on board of the canoe, and Baker, determined to be equal 
with me, started off in the direction supposed to be taken by the 
flock. I did not follow, but charging my gun with ball, sauntered 
down the stream in search of nobler game. 

It is hardly possible to wander half an hour in Texas without 
coming across a deer, though to kill one is more difficult. Distant 
about half a mile from the landing, was a small enclosed burn, in 
no part more than two hundred yards across. Here I rarely 
missed to find a herd of small deer, or of elk at that early time in 
the morning, and hither accordingly I bent my way. Creeping 
cautiously up to the edge of the wood, I found my hopes well 
founded; a buck was standing thirty yards from me on the prairie. 
To level, fire, and then to follow in pursuit of the wounded animal, 
was of course my policy. The deer bounded off, as a Yankee 
would say, like a streak of lightning, but his race was run. At 
that short distance the merest tyro must have killed ; and I had 
long since found my gun my only support when in the woods, and 
was not likely to miss arice bird atthirty paces. Starting into a 
trot, 1 soon had the satisfaction of seeing my prize stagger and 
fall. I rushed forward, and in two minutes more the head was 
severed from the body, to be abandoned, as usual, to the wolves. 
The buck was very small, andI found little difficulty in packing 
him on my shoulders, as soon as I had prepared him for that pur- 
pose ; still, before | reached the landing, I had enough of it, though 
I continually paused to rest by the way. In the canoe I found 
Baker with another turkey. 

Though used to the super-abundance of game in a country 
which, like Texas, is almost in a state of nature, we were yet 
sufficiently well aware of the toils and difficulties of a hunter’s 
life, to estimate our morning’s work at its right value: accordingly 
both I and my friend felt wondrous proud of our achievements, but 
pride did not suffice to encourage our carrying all up to the log hut. 
Contenting ourselves with a fat turkey a-piece, we left the remain- 
ing portion of the spoil in the boat, and wending our way along 
the prairie path, and through the forest, began to speculate upon 
the probable amount of damage each could do upon the good things 
which already saluted our imagination. ‘Though several coveys 
of partridges rose before us, and rice birds innumerable flocked 
around, we could not again be tempted to load and fire. Even a 
fat grey squirrel—no mean delicacy ina Texan culinary catalogue, 
was suffered to gambol unharmed upon the green boughs of a live 
oak. 

One thing should here be remarked. During the whole time 
that we peregrinated the American wilds, we found no season 
observed with regard to any game, feathered or four-footed. If 
the hunter came upona deer, he shot him, no matter what the 
month, or what the animal’s state; if upon a flock of the delicious 
fat partridges which nestle in the thick grass, on the border of 
every grove, and wood, and forest in the land, they were if possi- 
ble consigned to his canardiere. ‘The same holds good of every 
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thing else. Want of opportunity or of ammunition, or else a su- 
perabundant supply of venison or other meat, alone held the hand 
of the ‘Texan leather-stocking. 

Few who dwell within this sea-girt isle, can be made to under- 
stand the keen relish with which, on that memorable morning, we 
prepared and eat our breakfast, after sending down Capt. ‘Tod’s 
man to bring up the remainder of the game. Our worthy friend 
and host had not been idle ; coffee, ham, eggs. venison, turkey, 
disappeared before our ravenous appetites, at a rate which, lest my 
veracity should be impugned, 1 forbear to specify ; suflice it to 
remark, that all that was left of one turkey, barely served this 
patient Kentuckian, who wheeled up our prizes to the door, on a 
hand-barrow, for his breakfast. And now, good reader, lest we 
tempt you to follow our example, and send you on a truant wild- 
goose chase to Texas, we stay our pen, fearing to bring upon our- 
selves the ire of your excellent wives and little families. 

J.ondon (New) Sporting Magazine, for February, 1844. 





JEM HASTINGS, 
THE CELEBRATED RUNNING TAILOR. 





Tuts distinguished character, to whom every spot in the Chel- 
tenham “ Meets” of the Berkeley Hunt is familiar, is James 
Hastings, a native of Cheltenham, the son of a respectable trades- 
man of that name, and of some considerable consequence and 
property. ‘This town, as some of our readers need not be in- 
formed, las for many years been the chief rendezvous of the 
princely-appointed Berkeley Hunt, universally allowed by all who 
have seen it, with the noble veteran its proprietor, to be a most 
magnificent display, enhanced by the appearance of from eight to 
ten riders solely attendant on the Earl in their uniform of brilliant 
scarlet coats, rather antique black caps, with richly embroidered 
gold fox and silver brush, the hair closely cropped, and all mounted 
on first-rate hunters of renowned pedigree. At their head 1s 
Huntsman Harry (Mr. H. Ayris), attended by his first and second 
Whips, with first and second horses each: the colt-breaker fol- 
lows, whose duty it is to ride the young horses until they are 
made perfect hunters —a glorious retinue to accompany the noble 
Karl, or to see at covert side! ‘To all who possess or boast to 
have still left one drop of fine old English fox-hunting blood in 
their veins, this is a delightful and soul-thrilling sight. We have 
even seen the stern moralist smile at it, although, when questioned, 
reply, “ Faugh! folly and extravagance, backed with cruelty ¢ 
‘The one migit be abolished, and the other spent in a better cause.’ 
But we Sportsmen have nought to do with that. It is of “ Jem’ 
we are lo speak. 

‘To a youth full of the ardent feeling of a Sportsman, no doubt, 
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sights like that we have described were irresistibly attractive, and 
bound his early attention and confirmed his future pursuits. We 
find upon inquiry, that our hero at an early age imbibed a vast dis- 
like to the Grand Sultan business; that he was determined not to 
be planked all day cross-legged ; and, having “a soul above but- 
tons,” Jem was for more moving scenes by “ flood and field ” —his 
motto was “ Up and be jogging!” At first he ran with many buck- 
some youths, bred both in Hill and Vale of Gloucestershire. 

Amongst the herd of many he stepped along unnoticed, but he 
soon proved himself to be A 1; his ability, speed, and durability 
proclaimed his superior qualities, and many were the encouraging 
plaudits with which he was greeted during his contests. ‘“ Well 
done !”—“ Bravo! my lad !’—“ Go it, Jem!” cried those of his 
companions who for a very short time only could remain with him. 
Encouraged by the first Noblemen and Gentlemen of the Hunt, 
and soon becoming familiarised with them, be has been frequently 
heard to address a nobleman with, ‘* Now, my Lord, come along, 
here’s only you and I that can do it:” or, “ Well, Zur, who'll top 
the wall first?” One of these events our sporting caricaturist 
Mr. H. Alken has noticed in his Sporting Scraps, in which our 
friend Jem is seen going at a bank and ditch topped by an ox- 
fence. He continued to increase in notoriety until at length he 
was regularly adopted by the Noble Earl at the head of the Hunt 
at a certain salary per season. What he was styled by His Lord- 
ship we do not know, nor the precise duties of his office: suffice it 
to say, that he always attended the Earl for each day's orders, and 
the earth-stoppers with him; that he wrote the list of each day’s 
hounds as the huntsman drew them, which was handed to the 
Earl at the covert side; that he well knew how many litters of 
cubs were bred (at least in his own district), and every inch of the 
ground for twenty miles round. You might say of him, with ‘Tom 
Moody, 


‘* No hound ever ope2n’d, with Tom near the wood, 
But he'd challenge the tone, and could tell if *twas good.” 


Jem, if asked at the find, was safe to reply, “ All right! all 
right! Now ride, Gentlemen!” and he might as surely be trusted 
as the oldest hound in the pack. He knew every bank, dingle, 
bush, and briar—watched with unabated zeal his cubs, as he always 
called them—and could tell to a certainty how many brace of foxes 
were killed each season, dogs and vics. He was a perfect living 
chronicle of all the great runs and all other hunting matters. 
Rich with anecdote in his own way, he always found a ready 
welcome with the hospitable farmers of Gloucestershire. He 
used to say that he could always tell one of the right good sort, 
and that hes nose was sure to tell him where to stop on the road 
home; that he wasn’t at all particular—only looked so-—for the 
best of everything was quite good enough for him, from the good 
brown leaf and fat bacon, and cup of good drink—ale, cider, or 
perry, gin, rum, or sherry, all the same to him—from the farmer’s 
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idl kitchen to My Lord’s pantry. ‘“Sothe shop is but a good un, I 
ie generally give un a benefit. Lor, Zur, I have known some of them 
| i old ancient sort where I have stopped two or three days together ; 
| but there beant monv of that sort left; and you see I be a goodish 
deal falling off mysel’; ’ant been able to run for this many a year: 
these here nation bad rheumatiz have draw’d me almost double, 
Aye, Zur, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, that was the time.” 
iW “Well, Jem,” we said, at the end of this harangue, “ will you 
take anything to drink 2?” 

4 “Thank you, Zur,” was the ready reply ; “in course I wool.” 
qi Thus we parted at the beautiful village of Prestbury to go our 
a | different roads, Jem saying, as we left him, 
rt! “T think the hounds be all home right by this time—wish you 
i} good day, Zur!” 

i iH Yes, we do well remember him fifteen or sixteen years ago—a 
little man, but a perfect prodigy of nerve and muscle, with not one 





| 
| 
| ounce more of flesh than his strongly set bones ought to carry. 
tt A perfect vermin-like phiz, a pair of green and somewhat cunning 
bi small grey eyes, a peculiar twist in his mouth, and a catch and a 
Alt snatch, with his head a little on one side when speaking, gave 


him an appearance strikingly comical. 
ii All the Gentlemen of the Hunt would converse freely with 
| him; and the stranger was sure to inquire, ‘“ Pray, who is that 





rather-knowing fellow ?" To which he was as sure to receive an 
answer, “ Why, Jem, the celebrated Running Tailor !” 
ii Rurvs. 
iH London (Old) Sporting Magazine for February, 1844. 
ie 
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THE HORSE AND THE HOUND. 





| 
\B BY TRANBY. 





There’s a bliss, beyond all that the cockney can boast, 
When two, that are linked in one sportsman-like tie, 

With wind never failing and scent never lost, 

1 Do their work, spite of brooks, walls, and hedges so high. 

| One hour with this beautiful couple is worth 

: Whole seasons of pleasure elsewhere to be found ; 

‘yj And, oh! if there be an enjoyment on earth, 

| ’Tis afforded, I’m sure, in the Horse and the Hound. 
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ENGLISH STALLIONS FOR 1844. 


Ar the request of several of our subscribers, who are, no 
doubt, interested in the breeding of blood stock, we give below, 
from the London ‘“‘ Sunday ‘Times,” a List of English Stallions, 
with their places and prices of covering ; likewise their pedi- 
grees, which will be found of great service, not only to breeders, 
but to the sporting world generally. ‘They will at once perceive 
how the respective horses are bred, without reference to the 
Stud Book :— 

AGE. 

12 AtpHeus, at Newmarket, at 10 sovs. and ha!fasov. By Sultan, out of 
Arethissa, by Quiz, grandam Persepolis by Alexander—sister to Tickle 
Toby by Alfred. 

5 AuckLanp, at Mr. Hartshorn’s Farm, Eccleston, near Chester, at 10 gs. 
By Touchstone, out of Maid uf Honor by Champion, grandain Etiquette by 
Orville—Boadicea by Alexander. 

. 9 Bay Horse by Mulatto or Starch, out of Young Petuaria by Rainbow, 
grandam Fetuaria by Orville. At Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 
2ys. and 5s. 

11 Bay Mippueron, at the Turf Tavern, Doncaster, at 10 sovs. and 1 sov. By 
Sultan, out of Cobweb by Phantom, grandam Filagree by Soothsayer— 
Web by Waxy. 

15 Beiram, at Burghley, near Stamford, at 10 sovs. and 1 sov. By Sultan, 
out of Miss Cantley by Stamford, grandam by Mercury. 

6 Beterape, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 5ys. and halfa guinea. 
By Belshazzar out of Alice by Langar, grandam Miss Crachami by Ma- 
gistrate. 

13 Bent ey, at Mr. Crockford's stables, Newmarket, and at Grazemore, near 
March, until the lst of May, at 10gs. and 1 vuinea. By Buzzard, out of 
Miss Wentworth by Cervantes, grandam Wryneck by Stamford—Wry- 
neck by Beningbrough 

23 Buzzarp, at Mr. Crockford's stables, at Newmarket, by subscription, at 15 
gs. and 1 guinea. By Blacklock, out of Miss Newton by Delpini, gran- 
dam Tipp'e Cyder by King Fergus. 

8 Cmsar, at Hampton Court, at 10 sovs. Brother to Bay Middleton, by 
Sultan, out of Cobweb by Phantom, grandam Filagree by Soothsayer— 
Web by Waxy 

22 Came, at Mr Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, by subscription, thirty mares 
at 25gs.and 1 guinea. By Whalebone, dam by Selim, out of Maiden by 
Sir Peter—Phenomenon—Matron by Florizel 

11 Caumuck, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 10gs. and half a guinea. 
By Zinganee—sister to Pastille by Rubens, g d. Parasol by Pot-8 o’s. 

5 Came Junior (late Camelford), at the Lodze, Malton, at 7gs By Camel, 
out of Velocity, sister to Velocipede, by Blacklock, dam by Juniper, gran- 
dam by Sorcerer, out of Virgin by Sir Peter. 

10 CarpinaL Purr, at Tickhill Castle Farm, near Rotherham, at 10gs. and 1 
guinea. By Pantaloon, out of Puff by Waterloo, grandam Blowing by 
Buzzard 

11 Carew, at Balchin’s, Sutton, Surrey. By Tramp or Comus, out of Young 
Petuaria by Rainbow, grandam Petuaria by Orville 

8 Cuaries X I, at Sheffield Lane Paddocks, near Sheffield, at 12gs. By 
Voltaire, out of Laurel’s dam by Prime Minister, grandam Tranby’s dam 
by Orville—Miss Grimstone by Weazel. 

8 Crarion, at Mr. B Minor’s, Astley House, near Shrewsbury, at 5gs; win- 
ners of £100, or dams of winners, gratis, By Sultan, out of Clara by Filho 
da Puta, grandam Clari by Smolensko, 
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19 Cotonet (The), at Willesden Paddocks, at 10gs and 1 guinea. By Whiss 
_ out of My Lady’s dam by Delpini, grandain Tipple Cyder by King 

ergus. 

16 Cotwick, at Bonehill Farm, near Tamworth, at 10gs. By Filho da Puta, 
out of Stella by Sir Oliver, grandam Scotilla by Anvil—Scota by Eclipse. 

8 Commoporg, at Risdlesworth, Thetfori, Norfolk, at 10gs. and half a gui- 
nea. By Liverpool, out of Fancy by Osmouad, grandam (sister to Countess) 
by Catton. 

6 Coronation, at Chadiington, Oxon, at 20gs and 1 guinea. By Sir Her- 
cules, out of Ruby by Rubens, grandam by Williamson’s Ditto. 

13 Devirivm, at the Rose and Crown, Malton, and the neighborhood, at 5gs. 
and 5s. Brother to Bessy Bedlam by Filho da Pata, out of Lunatic by 
Prime Ministei, grandam Maniac by Shuttleh—Oifa's Dyke’s dam by Be- 
ningbrough 

9 Don Joun, at Bretby Park, Ashby-de-la Zouch, at 15 sovs. and 1 sov. By 
Tramp or Waverley, out of Hetman Platoff’s dam by Comus, grandam 
Marciana vy Stamford—Marcia. 

7 Drayton, at Bonehill Farm, near Tamworth, at 10gs. By Muley, out of 
Prima Donna by Soothsayer, grandam ‘Tippitywitchet by Waxy—Hare by 
Sweetbriar. 

7 Docror Caius, at Middleham, at 5gs., dams of winners of £50 clear, or 
upwards, 2ys. By Physician, out of Rectitude by Lottery, grandam Deci- 
sion by Mayistrate. 

11 Exts, at Willesden Paddocks, at 10gs. and 1 guinea. By Langar, out of 
Oiympia by Sir Oliver, grandam Scotilla by Anvil—Scota by Eclipse. 

24 Emitius, at Riddlesworth, Thetford, Norfolk, at 50 sovs. By Orville, out 
of Enily by Stamford, grandam by Whisky. 

5 Envoy, at Marestield Park, Sussex, at 7zs. By Plenipotentiary, out of Aye- 
sha by Sultan, grandam Marinella by Soo hsayer. 

10 Epirus, at Pitsford, ner Northampton, at 10gs. and 1 guinea. Brother to 
Elis, by Langar. out of Olympia by Sir Oliver, grandam Scotilla by Anvil 
—Scota by Eclipse. 

19 Erymus, at Ridslesworth, Thetford, Norfolk, at 102s By Moses, out of 
Eliza Leeds by Com»s, grandam Helen by Hambletouian—Susan by Over- 
ton—Drowsy by Drone. 

18 Exquisite, ‘ue at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 5gs and half a 
guivea. By Whalebone, out of Fair Helen by Tne Wellesley Grey 
Arabian 

8 Evcuip, at Riddlesworth, Thetford, Norfolk, at 10gs. and half a guinea. By 
E:ntlius, out of Maria by Whisker, grandam Givside Fairy by Hermes— 
Vicissitude by Pipator. 

17 Giovanni, at B .rghley, near Stamford, at 15 sovs. and 1 sov., by Filho da 
Puta, dam by Don Juan, out of Moll inthe Wad by Hambletoaian—Spit- 
fire by Pipator. 

11 Guapraror, at Althorp, near Northamp'on, 40 mares by subscription, at 20 
sovs and 1 sov., by Partisan, out of Pauline by Moses, grandam Quadrille 
by Selim. 

7 Giycon, at Hadley, near Whitchurch, Salop, by Physician, dam by Sooth- 
saver, grandam by Dragon, out of Queen Mab by Eclipse. 

11 Heron, at Erdington, near Birminghain, at 5gs. By Bustard, dam by Or- 
vile, grandam by Dick Andrews—Rosanne vy Beningbrough. 

8 Herman Puarorr, at Tickhill Castle Farm, near Rotherhim, at 15 sovs. 
and 1 sov. By Bratandorf, out of Don John’s dam by Comus, grandam 

Marciana by S a nford. 

10 Harkaway, at Rossmore Lodge, Kildare, Ireland. at 10gs. and half a gui- 
nea. By Economist, out of Nancy Dawson by Nabocklish, grandam Miss 
Tooley by Teddy the Grinder, great grandam Lady Jane by Sir Perer. 

9 Hypra, Tue, at Markington, near Riptos, at 5gs., but the winner of £50, 
or the dam of a winner, gratis. Brother to Hyllus, by Sir Hercules, out 
of Zebra, by Partizan, grandam Venom by Rubens—Spitlire by Bening- 

brough. 

9 Ion, at Hampton Court, at 15 sovs. and 1 zov. By Cain, out of Margaret 
by Edmund, grandam Medora by Selim—Sur Harry. 
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4 Jacques, at Thorp Hall, near Peterborough, Northamptonshire, at 5 sovs. 
By Touchstone, out of Parthenessa by Cervantes—Marianne by Sorcerer 
—Thomasina by Timo hy. 

— Isaac (YounG), at Mr. Theoba'd’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 4gs. and half a 
guinea. By Isaac, dam by Wroot’s Pretender. 

10 Jereep, at Dean’s Hill, near Stafford, at 15gs. By Sultan, out of My Lady 
by Comus. grandam The Colonel's dam by Delpini. 

23 Jerry, at E den, near Thetford, at 15 sovs. By Smolensko, out of Louisa 
by Orville, grandam Thomasina by Timothy—Violet by Shark. 

8 Jounny Boy, at Nottingham and at Derby, at 10gs and halfa guinea. Bro- 
ther to Tomboy, by Jerry, out of Bee’s-wing’s dam by Ardrossan—Lady 
Eliza by Whitworth. 

9 Lanercost, at Mr. Kirby’s, Murton, near York, at 15gs. By Liverpool, 
out of Otis by Bustard, grandam Gayhurst’s dam by Election. 

20 Lavret, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Suirey, at 12gs. and half a guinea. 
By Blacklock, out of Wagtail by Prime Minister, grandam Tranby's dam 
by Orvile—Miss Grimstone by Weazel. 

17 Lirrce Rep Rover, at Greywell Hill, Odiham, Hants. By Traiap, out of 
Miss Syntax (sister to Doctor Syntax), by Paynator—Jeuny Mole by 
Carbuncle. 

16 Liverpoot, at Mr. Smallwood’s, Middlethsrpe, near York, at 20gs. By 
Tramp, dam by Whisker, out of Mandane by Pot 8-o's—Young Camilla 
by Woxcdpecker. 

10 Mexsourns, at Dringhouses, near York, at 10gs. and half a guinea. By 
Humphrey Clinker, dam of Cervantes, grandam by Golumpus. 

8 Montreat, at Eus'on lark stables, at 6 sovs. By Langar, out of Legend 
by Merlin, grandam Piquet by Sorcerer. 

5 Mereor, at Mr. Spedding’s, Catterick, Yorkshire, at 5gs and 53. By Ve- 
locip:de, out of Dido by Whisker, grandam Miss Garforth by Walton— 
Hyacinthus. 

14 Mutey Motocu, at Mr. Theobald’s, Stockwell, Surrey, at 20gs. and 1 gui- 
nea. By Muley, out of Nancy by Dick Andrews, grandam Spittire by 
Beningbrough. 

11 Mus, at Goouiwood, near Chichester, at 10 sovs. and 1lsov. Brother to 
Kat-trap, by Bizarre, out of Young Mouse by Godolphin, grandam Mouse 
by Sir David—Louisa by Ormond. 

12 Overton, at Overton, York, at Ssovs. By Alexander, dam by Guildford, 
grandam by Woldsman. 

20 Panratoon, at Eaton Stud House, near Chester, at 30gs. By Castrel, 
out of Idalia by Peruvian, grandam Musidora by Meteor—Maid-of.-all- 
Work by Highilyer. 

9 Puaznix, at Harker Lodge, near Carlisle, at 10gs. and half a guinea. By 
Buzzard, out of Cobweb by Phantom, grandam Filagree by Southsayer— 
Web by Waxy. 

13 Pieniporentiary, at Mr. W. Edwards's stud farm, Newmarket, at l5gs. 
By E:nilius, out of Harriet by Pericles, grandam by Selim, out of Pipy- 
lisa by Sur Peter. 

10 Prime Warpen, at Hednesford, Cannock, near Walsall, at 10 sovs. and 
halfa sov. By Cadland, out of Zarina by Morisco, grandam lia by Smo- 
lensko —Morgiana by Coriander. 

8 Provost (THe), at Catterick, Yorkshire, at 10 sovs. and half asov. By 
The Saddler, out of Rebecca by Lottery, grandam Tyke’s dam by Cer- 
vantes—Anticipa'ion by Beningbrough. 

14 Ratcarcuer, at Willesden Paduocks, at 10gs. By Langar, out of Rufina 
(sister to Velocipece) by Blacklock, grandam by Juniper. 

12 Reosuank, at Euston Park Stables, at 8 sovs. By Sandbeck, out of Joanna 
by Seiim, grandam Comical’s dam by Skyscraper. 

16 Savpier (Tue), at Evberston Lodge, near Snainton, Yorkshire, at 10gs. 
By Waverley, out of Castreliina by Castrel, grandam by Waxy, out of 
Bizarre by Peruvian—Violaute by Juhn Ball. 

7 Scurari, at Burghley, near Stamford, at 10 sovs. and 1 sov. By Sultan, 
out of Velvet by Oiseau, grandam Wire by Waxy—Penelope by Trum- 
pator. 
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12 Sneet Ancuor, at Rawcliffe Cottages, near York, at 10gs. By Lottery, 
out of Morgiana by Muley, grandam Miss Stephenson by Scud or Sor- 
cerer—sister to Petworth by Precipitate. 

20 Sir Hercutss, at Willesden Paddocks, at 20gs. and 1 guinea. By Whale- 
bone, out of Peri by Wanderer, grandam Thalestris by Alexander—Rival 
by Sir Peter. 

13 Sir Isaac, at Yardley, near Birmingham, at 10gs. By Camel, out of 
Arachne by Filho da Puta, grandam Treasure by Camillus—Hyacinthus— 
Flora by King Fergus. 

11 Sxane, at Hampton Court, at 15 sovs. and | sov. By Royal Oak, dam by 
Orville, out of Epsom Lass by Sir Peter—Alexina by King Fergus. 

9 Sr. Martin, at Catterick, Yorkshire, at 5gs ; winners of £50 at 2gs. and 
dams of winners of £50 gratis. By Actxon, out of Galena by Walton, 
grandam Comedy by Comus. 

10 Sr. Bennett, at Great Driffield and the neighborhood, at 7gs. By Catton, 
out of Darioletta by Amadis, grandam Selima by Selim—Pot-8-0’s—Edi- 
tha by King Herod. 

9 Sr. Francis, at Mr. R. Pettit’s, Newmarket, at 10gs. and half a guinea, 
By St. Patrick, out of Surprise by Scud, grandam Manfreda by William- 
son’s Ditto—Tawny by Mentor. 

12 Srocxport, at Mr. S. Reed’s, York, at 10 sovs. Brother to Elis, by Lan- 
gar out of Olympia by Sir Oliver, grandam Scotilla by Anvil—Scota by 

iclipse. 

7 Pm at Mr. R. Blacker’s, Ripon, at 5gs. and 5s. Brother to Euclid and 
Extempore, by Emilius, out of Maria by Whisker, grandam Gibside Fairy 
by Herines. 

6 Tory Boy, at Mr. Wood’s Farm, Cheadle, near Stockport, at 10gs. and 1 
— By Tomboy, out of Bessy Bedlam by Filho da Puta, grandam 

unatic by Prime Minister—Maniac by Shuttle. 

13 Tovcustone, at Eaton Stud House, near Chester, by subscription, forty 
mares at 40gs. each. By Camel, out of Banter by Master Henry, gran- 
dam Boadicea by Alexander—Brunette by Amaranthus. 

10 Troixus, at Burghley, near Stamford, at 10 sovs. and 1sov. By Priam, 
out of Green Mantle by Sultan, grandam Dulcinea by Cervantes—Regina 
by Moorcock—Rally by ‘Trumpator. 

13 Unick, at Yniscedwin House, near Neath and Swansea, Glamorganshire. 
By St. Patrick, out of Turquoise by Selim, grandam Pope Joan by 
Waxy—Prunella by Highflyer. 

19 VeLocirepE, at Morton-on.Swale, near Northallerton, by subscription, five 
mares at 15gs. each. By Blacklock, out of Malek'’s dam by Janiper, 
grandam by Sorcerer, out of Virgin by Sir Peter—Pot-8-o’s—EKditha, by 
King Herod. 

11 Venison, at Mr. Sadler’s, Stockbridge, Hants, at 20gs. and 1 guinea. By 
Partisan, out of Fawn by Smolensko—Jerboa by Gohanna—Camilla by 
Trentham. 

18 Vo.raire, at Mr. Smallwood’s, Middlethorpe, near York, at 15gs. and 1 
guinea. By Blacklock, dam by Phantom, grandam by Overton, out of 
Gratitude’s dam by Walnut—Ruler—Piracantha by Match’em. 

10 Winrontan, at Dalkeith Park, near Edinburgh, at 10gs. By Camel, out 
of Monimia by Muley, grandam (sister to Petworth) by Precipitate. 

12 Yaxvey, at Sheriff Hutton Park, near York, at 5gs. Brother to Redshank, 
by Sandbeck, out of Joanna by Selim, grandam Comical’s dam bv Sky- 
scraper. 
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New York Races.—The regular Spring Meeting of the Jockey Club is to be 
held on the week following the Camden Races, when the proprietors advertise 
that “liberal Jockey Club purses will be given.”’ It is also proposed to have 
one day’s racing on the Ist Tuesday in May, provided a stake for 4 yr. olds, 
three mile heats, should fill. 





The gallant Boston is to stand the ensuing season at the National Course, 
Washington City, at $60. His season commenced on the 18th ultimo, and 
terminates on the Ist July. As ‘‘Uncle Ned” Biacksurn, of Kentucky, onee 
said of a favorite race-horse, ‘‘ Boston among horses, is what Henry Cray is 
among men!’’ Boston’s prodigious power, size, and substance, make him an 
admirable cross for the light mares of Maryland and Virginia, and we hope to 
hear that he is liberally patronised. On the score of family, game, and turn of 
speed, not less for training on during a career unparalelled for its brilliant 
achievements and its no less wonderful continuance, he commends himself to 
the breeders of the country. His colts are remarkably promising and if * like 
begets like,” the admirers of Native stock may confidently look forward toa 
succession of cracks why, like him, will be too fleet for the fast and too stout 
for the strong. 


Challenge for $500 or $1000.—James B. Barxuey, of Columbia, S. C., of- 
fers to run his horse Jack, with feather weights on each, against any horse in 
the world, one quarter of a mile, for $500 or $1000, half forfeit. Mr. B.’s 
challenge at length wi]l be found in the Spirit of the Times. Jack is said to 
be but fourteen and a half hands in height. Mr. B.’s challenge is open for ac- 
ceptance until the 20th of May. 








John Blount, avery blood-like looking horse, and a capital performer, arrived 
on Long Island, lately. He will remain during the season at the stable 
of Mr. Joun Drew, near the Union Course. Blount’s symmetry, sub- 
stance, and compactness, not less than his illustrious ancestry and distinguished 
family, admirably adapt him as a suitable cross for our large and roomy North. 
ern mares. Blount was foaled onthe 12th March, 1837, and was bred by 
Georce B. Cary, Esq., of Southampton Co., Va. He was got by Marion [a 
son of Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen,] out of Maid of the Brook, (Mary 
Blount’s dam) by Sir Alfred, her dam by Phenomenon, g. d. by Imp. Diomed 
—Shark—Medley, etc, etc. Blount won his first sweepstake at Belfield, Va., 
in the Spring of 1840, beating the best colts in the State, after a very short 
training, and subsequently won the highest distinction in his races against 
Fashion, Boston, and others. Blount’s terms are $30 the season. 


Mr. Larrn’s Stable, has just received a decided accession in Mr. Gissons’ 
Edith, a half sister to Fashion, Mariner, etc. Edith was foaled on the 16th of 
March, 1841 : she was got by Shadow, a son of Eclipse Lightfoot, who was 
a brother of Black and Bay Maria, Shark, etc. Edith has fine size, is uncom- 
monly bloodlike, and has more symmetry than any of the produce of Bonnets 
o’ Blue. We anticipate great things of her; when a foal she was quite as 
handsome as Echo, the own sister to Fashion, (who got killed in her yearling 
form,) and Echo was deemed a nonsuch. Fashion never looked better than 
she does this season ; indeed all Mr. Laird’s string are going on most favorably. 
Bonnets o’ Blue, now in foal to Shadow, is to be bred to John Blount this sea- 
son. 
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The New Jersey Stables —We learn that the Own Brother to Clarion has 
gone into Lioyp’s stable, and it will be seen by the follow'ng extracts from 
the letier of a breeder in that State, that éhe three year olds of this season are 
of unusual promise ;— 

* The stabies of Mr Lairp, Mr. Van Mater, and Mr. Lioyp, have their usual 
complement of horses, a.d 1 believe they are all in walking exercise. The 
prospect of the young stock is most flattering. I think there has not been at 
avy time during the last five years in Monmouth County, so good a lot of three 
year olds. I can name at least a dozen, bred in this county, some by Horn- 
blower, one or two by Oliver, and the others by Imp. Langford. I can name 
six Jangfords here that 1 would prefer having a stake on to any six colts that I 
have seen for a year or two past. And yet only two of this number have any 
engagements. * 7 * * People think here the time for reviviog the Turf 
interest is most favorable. The price of the material for rearing aud breeding 
stock, being reduced almost one-hal!, and the revulsion in money matters being 
in a measure past, and things right side up, they are naturally turning their at- 
tention to those things that best suit their inclinations. * * * Cloerivn’s 
colts are very promising ; they are of good size, strong, bony, and much re- 
semble their sire in general appearance. He would have suited the Island 
better than Blount, I think. Blount would cross well on our large Moumouth 
Eclipse mares. Langford would pay here better than any other horse, his colts 
being of such beautiful color anil fine size. They will make fine carriage 
horses, if unsuited for racing.” 

The Spring Campaign in Virginia.—A favorite correspondent writes us to 
the following effect :— 

* We have a fine prospect of good sport in Virginia this Spring. There are 
to be two Maryland stables on here, viz.: Mr. T. R. S. Boycn’s and Mr. Pey- 
aoN R. Jonnson’s. They are both down to stakes at Newmarket. The Colo- 
nel, the 1:46 colt (‘¢ in a hora’’), Patsey Anthony, and one other, to Mr. Puck- 
ett’s name can take a show in the 4 yr. old Post Stakes at that Course. Their 
owners are subscribers to tne stakes. Mr. Puckett has a stable of horses at 
Richmond, headed by the Priam mare out of Arietta. Mr. Martin has a siring 
at the same place. Mr. Arthur Taylor will have the old ** Nap.’s’’ horses, 
us usval. Capt. Belcher has some in training. Messrs. Hare and Watson, 
and Dr. Payne have several 4 yr. olds, and two 3 yr. olds, all untried. 

The Races will take place at Belfield the week preceding the Newmarket, 
where and when we shall be pleased to see both Mr. Boyce and Mr. P. R. 
Jonnson, and as many others as can make it convenient to cross the Petomec, 
Tie Purses will be much as usual, aud Belfield is only 40 miles from Peters- 
burg, by rail-road. This visit from the North will no doubt infuse new life 
into the Racing community of the Old Dominion, and will be prompily ec- 
knowledged and par(ly compensated, by a full turn-out of the Southern forces 
on the Kendall Course. —— 

Ambassador Broke Down.— Every one will be pained at the following intelli- 
gence, which we find tn the * Picayune :”— 

We regret exceedingly to learn that the splenoid colt Ambassador, who 
won the Alabama Stake at Nashville, beating Cracovienne, broke down last 
S.turday on Col. Bingaman’s training course. He was making a trial rup at 
the time. Ambassacor was bred by Lucius J. Polk, Esq, of Tenuessee. He 
was got by Pienipotentiary. out of imsoried Jenny Mills,ny Whisker. He was 
deemed by many very competent judges the finest horse upon the American 
Turf, aud after his great race at Nashville, he was sold to Mr. Brarch ata bigh 
figure. We learn that the dam of Ambassador is for sale, 





Dr. Payne states—‘'J wi!l run the filly by Marion, out of Nancy Blunt by 
Sir Archy, in a $300 or $500 stakes, h ft, at Newmarket, Spring 1846, with 
the colts aud fillies of any tiorse or horses, Trustee not excepted—five or more 
to make a race. — 

Col. Metcatre, of the Oakland Course, Louisville, Ky , has a colt by Hick- 
ory Jobo and a filly by Birmingham—both good ones—in training, Jobn Arms 


strong is to train McCumpsey and Beach’s nomination in the Great Stallion 
GSiake of $500 each, p. p., next Fall. 
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Sale of Stock.—At the recent sale of the young things belonging to the es- 
tate of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Alabama, THomas ANsLEy, Esq., of 
New Orleans, purchased the following two yr. olds :— 


Winnebago, ch. c., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight. 
Quadalite, ch. f., by the same, out of Nancy Elliott by Imp. Leviathan. 





The Toronto Turf Club advertise their Spring Meeting to commence on the 
St. Leger Course, on the 21st of May next, under the patronage of the Governor- 
a. The following gentlemen were recently elected Officers of the 

ub :— 

President—Hon. H. Sherwood, Mayor of the City. 
Vice President—Davidson M Murray, Esq. 
Slewards—Kerry Rudyerd, Esq.; James M. Strachan, Esq.; ’ 
82d Regt.; John R. Nash, Esq.; George Douglas, Esq. 
Treasurer—Charles Thompson, Esq. 
Secretary—G, D. Wells, Esq. 








Profit and Loss on a Favorite Horse.—A correspondent of the Vicksburg 
‘* Whig,” furnishes a very curious and interesting calculation on this sub- 
ject :— 

My old horse Selim, is now dead, at the ripe age of 16. -I owned him ever 
since he was in his four year old form, and there was not a day in the 12 years, 
that he was not fit for service; making 3,668 days atter deducting Sundays and 
the usual holidays.which at the low price of half a dollara day, makes his wages 
amount to $1,819}. Countless has been the times, ihat the faithful Selim, 
has bounded over the dusty hills and dashed through the swamps beneath his 
grateful master and whirled the sounding vehicle, for his confiding mistress and 
her children. He never flinched, no matter what the work ; he was a friend 
that could be relied on in any emergency. He has finished his work. and his 
death has set me to thinking on the utility of horses. While on that subject, L 
have thought too, on the expense of keeping them. Selim’s services were 
worth to me 1.819} dollars; he ate each day of the twelve years 15lbs. of 
grain, 10\bs. of hay and fodder, and about the 1-8:h of a pound of salt ; amount- 
ing to 24 tons of hay and fodder, 877 bushels of corn; 730 bushels of oats 
aud 12 bushels of salt: his shoeing cost $10 a year. His bay at 15 dollars a 
ton, was worth 360 doilars, his corn at 40 cents a bushel, $350 80, his oats at 
30 cents 219 dollars his salt at 50 cents, 6 dollars, and his shoeing, at 10 dol- 
lars a year, 120 dollars. Expenses of Selim for twelve years, $1,055 80. Ba- 
lance in his favor upoo account, 763 dollars 70 cents. 

These reflections become more curious still, when we consider the wonder- 
ful consumption, by animate nature, of the inanimate produc's and substances 
of the earth. In twelve years Selim consumed, of hay and fodder, 43,890 
pounds, of grain, 65,745 pounds, of salt, 600 pounds, of water an average of 
about 4 galluns a day, weighing about 30 pounds, making of water 131,490 
lbs—in all consumed by Selim, in twelve years 241,725ibs. weight; aud yet 
at the age of 16 years, he was but a trifle heavier thau he was at four. 

Similar calculations, as to what is consuined, by animal wants of the world, 
serve to convey a faint idea of the mighty products of the earth—the inex- 
haustible bounties of God. Tuovucut. 


* The ripe age of Sixteen !"—Why Northern carriage horses are frequently 
as sound aud fine as colis at sixteen. Horses intended for the Trottung Turf 
are rarely trained uotil they are nine years old, aud a majority of the best Trot- 
ting Horseson the Turf. have performed thew greatest achievement after at- 
taining the age of fourieen. There is a very stylish and bandsome roadster in 
this city who is forty-three years old! We see that Mr. Wau, Wincovp, of 
Cattskill, in this Scate, bas three horses with whom he does the work upon his 
farm, whose respective ages are 36, 38, and 40—making in the aggregate 114 
years. Tne :mmoderate feeding of corn throughout the Southwest, ts a prin- 
cipal reason—~as it has ever seemed to us—why horses are used up there at so 
early an age, 

Eow. Travis, Esq, of Paris, Tenn., claims the name of Linwood for a 
yearling colt, by John Maloue, out of Discord (the dam of Buz Fuz) by Imp. 
Luzborough. 
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The Godolphin Arabian.—A new version of the introduction of this celebrat 
ed horse into England, has lately been published in the Paris ‘ Bulletin de- 
Sciences.” We attach no confidence to the story, but give it a place notwith- 
standing, as everything relating to this illustrious progenitor of the thorough 
bred stock of Great Britain and America must be read with interest :— 

**Col. Cook, a man of wealth, education and polished manners, but a high- 
way robber, committed two acts of felony about the year 1720; and thinking 
it impossible to elade the hand of justice if he remained in England, he em- 
barked for the Mediterranean, and travelled through Syria into Arabia Petre ; 
where he made inquiries concerning the best horses of the country. Having 
received information that a certain Sheik had the best horse in Arabia, he went 
to him and offered him any sum of money he pleased to demand for the horse. 
The Arab scorofully rejecting his offer, Cook skulked about in the vicinity, 
and in a favorable moment stole the horse, and travelled rapidly through the 
deserts until he arrived at Damietta, near the mouth of the Nile, where he em- 
barked on board a British ship with his horse. He arrived in England, and 
knowing his crimes were so great he must perish, unless the prime minister 
(Lord Godolphin) interposed inhis behalf, he went to him, under a fictitious 
name, and persuaded him to accept this fine Arabian horse as a present. Soon 
after this lhe was discovered, arrested, and committed to prison for his former 
crimes, He wrote to Lord Godolphin, disclosing his real name, and requesting 
his intercession with the king, who was induced to ordera writ of solle prose- 
gut to be issued, and Col. Cook to be set at liberty.” 

A Chance to take Fashion’s Measure.—The following advertisement in an 
Alabama paper is quoted with the view to inform the Spcrting World where a 
competitor for the invincible Northern Champion is to be found :— 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
I WILL sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, for cash, during the 
February Court, 
Two Blooded Colts, 

One bay filly, damed by Jerry and sired by Stockholder. Very awift. 

One dark bay horse, damed by Jerry and sired by Pecktolus. This horse 
has been tried, and proven himself to be fully competent to compete with any 
other race horse in the Union. SAMUEL D. HOOKS. 

Livingston, Ala , Jan. 23, 1844. 

The filly ‘‘damed by Jerry” we have not the slightest doubt is “ very swift,” 
and we recommend her to the attention of our South western friends who wish 
to give the renowned winners at New Orleans ‘‘fits!’? As to Gallwey, Music, 
Cracovienne, Ruffin, and others, Mr. Hooks must ‘‘ go it on his own hook,” 
so far as we are concerned, if he challenges either of them. We cotton to 
‘the dark bay horse,’—we do. The one ‘‘damed by Jerry and sired by 
Pecktolus,’”’ is the horse for our money, and if he cannot beat Fashion, and 
Peytona to boot, Mr. Hooks can just take our hat! Weare delighted to have 
ascertained upon the authority of a breeder and turfman of Mr. Hooks’ repute 
that he has “ a dark bay horse,” who has been “ tried and proven” to be ‘one 
of ’em!”’ Yes, indeed, ‘‘ proven himself to be fully competent to compete 
with any other race horse in the Union!” Weshould like to hear any body 
pretend to deny it! Bring on your Blue Dicks, your Colonels, and your Re- 
gisters! Here is the Beau H——wn of the Southwest—the original “ Dandy 
Jim of Caroline!” If we had not unfortunately overlooked Mr. Hooks’ advertise- 
ment we don’t think anything could have kept us away from the sale of those 
cracks, “at public auction during the February Court,” except possibly the 
fact that they were to be sold ‘to the highest bidder for cash ;” the smallest 
“legal tender” of which we should have invested in this stock—we don’t 
think! ‘One filly, damed by Jerry,” and ‘one dark bay horse damed by Jerry 
and sired by Pecktolus!"’ Ghost of Cotpen, think of that! 

P.S.—It has just occurred to us that the ‘ Napoleon of the Turf” hurried 
off to the South in mid winter to attend this sale! No wonder Mr. Lairp 
has taken up Fashion already. 
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JACKSON (Miss.) RACES. 


Dear Sir: As the weekly papers of this place have not published an account 
of the races over our course, I fear you will not obtain one. Hence the liberty 
I am taking. 

The Club organized here is a good one, and if nothing interferes, the next 
meeting willbe one of great interest. The course was in as fine order as it 
was possible for so new av one to be, and the trainers say that it is a very 
safe one torunover. ‘The time generally was not as good as the horses are 
capable of making, owing to the circumstance of our having been blessed with 
twice forty days’ rain, that only ceased about three weeks previous to the meet- 
ing ; consequently the horses needed seasoning. 


MONDAY, Feb. 12, 1844—Post Stake for 2 yr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs. Three 
subs. at $50 each. Maile heats. 


Col. A. B. Newsom’s ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Pacolet........ 2... ee cecce 7 2 
W. F. Dilion’s b..f. by Red Tom, dam by Bertivand ..4.0...nccccocceccccnss muna 22 
John Williams’ ch. f.by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ......... ecccccee pd. ft. 


Time, 1:58—2:00. 


Mr. Dillon’s filly was the favorite at the start at 2 and 3 to 1, having wona 
stake last Fall on the Oakley Course. The first heat was closely contested 
throughout. The second heat was won more easily by several lengths. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 12—Jockey Club Purse $100, free for all ages, taking the age from 

the Ist of May, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., 
allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 

Col. A. B. Newsom’s ch. g. Long Tom, by Pacific, dam by Jerry, 4yrs.......... a 
Wa. F. Dillon’s br. m. Black Lucy, bv Hugh L. White, dam by Molo, 5yrs..... 2 dist. 
Time, 1:52—1:50. 

Mr Dillon's mare was the favorite at 2 tol. The first heat was won by 
Long Tom hard held, and in the second heat he distanced his competitor with 
ease. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb.14—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile 
heats. 


Linnens Coch’s ch. c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga, 4 yrs...... s &e eg 

Wn. F. Dillon’sb. f. Miss Bailey, by Imp. Merman, dam by Bertrand,4 yrs.... 2 3 2 

Hall & Shegog’s b. f. Reverie, by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Giles Scroggins,j3 yrs.. 1 2 3 
Time, 3:544—3:55—3:57. 

This was a beautiful race, and doubtful to the last. Vagrant was rather the 
favorite, though a rumor of his having the distemper brought Revery into favor 
just at the start. First heat—Revery took the lead and kept it throughout, 
Miss Bailey contending, Vagrant merely running to save his distance. The 
appearance of ease with which this heat was won made Revery the favorite at 
2101. Second heat—Vagrant set to work at once for the heat, with Revery 
pressing him. He won it after a close contest, Revery second, and Miss Bailey 
close up. Miss Bailey’s run in the last quarter was so fine, that many began 
to think she had a chance for the purse. Third heat—A repetition of the second, 
only, just before reaching the stand Miss Bailey passed Revery, and came in a 
close second—all three together. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 15—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile 


heats. 
Linnzus Coch’s ch. f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, dam by Sir Richard,4 yrs... 1 } 
Hall & Shegog’s b.f. Ann Hayes, by Imp. Leviathan, dem by Pacific, 3 yrs --...... 23 
J. S. Brien’s ch. m. Polly Ells, by Imp. Trustee, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, 6 yrs..... ae 
Time, 5:50—5:50. * Broke down. 


This was a very interesting and closely contested race, Sally winning the 
first heat by one foot! Ann Hayes contesting every inch of the ground. The 
Trustee mare broke down early, and was stopped. The 2d heat Sally Shannon 
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took the lead from the stand, and won by several lengths. Many good judges 

of horses think Ann Hayes could have won, but that she was short of work. 

At any rate, her managers offered Sally a match, which was not accepted. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 16—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Hall & Shegog’s b. f. Reverze, pedigree above, 3 yrs... ccc cenee ence ne ene ne eee } I 
W. F. Dillon’s b. f. Miss Barley, pedigree above, 4 yrs ...... 22.2222 eee eee 2 3 
Col. A. B. Newsom’s cn. f. by Stockholder, dam by Jerry, 3 yrs.........-.-.-.- 2 dist. 


Time, 3:52—3:53. 

The betting was between Revery and Miss Bailey even, as many thought 
Miss Bailey had shown most bottom ip the race on Wednesday. In the frst 
heat Revery took the lead and maintained it throughout, though in the first half 
mile one stirrup broke, and she run the balance of the heat with the surcingle 
dragging under his feet, and the rider without anything to steady him. Col. 
Newsow’s filly made up a large gap in the last half mile, and it is thought, 
could her rider have pulled her out from the wake of Revery, she might have 
won the heat. In the second heat Revery lead throughout, and won easily. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 17—Proprietor’s Purse $135, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
best 3 in 5. 


Lin: eus Coch’s b.c. Hardened Sinner, by Imp. Philip, dam by Bluster,4 yrs... 1 1 1 
Col. A. B. Newsom’s ch g. Long Tom,* pedgree above,4 yrs ...........-..---- 222 
Time, 1:50—1:48—1:49}. * Carried 5ibs. extra. 

This was a fast and closely contested race, the second heat being given to 
the Sinner by one foot ; several in iine with the Judge think Long Tom won 
it. At any rate, those who lost seemed to think they were not much mistaken 
in the estimate they had formed of the powers of Tom. However, the Sznners 
won. ‘Tom carried 5ibs. over weight. 

The attendance was goud, and the sport was far better than covld have been 
anticipated from the limited number of horses, and the backset given to train- 
ing by the long continued bad weather. The purses will be more liberal at the 
next meeting, and there will be many more to contend forthem. You will 
hear more of Revery, as she Is very promising, aud will yet distinguish herself, 

There were many scrub races during the week, from a querer of a mile up 
to one thousand yards anda mile. I shall not undertake to describe any of 
them, not having any of the powers of the authur of **A Quarter Race in 
Kentucky’ This is the only ietter I ever wrote to an editor; end even this 
would not have been undertaken but that I wished you to know waat some of 
your old acquaintances have been doing in the coun ry. 

Yours very respectfully, y 

Note by the Editor.—We beg to say to * P.” tkat if the letter above is really 
‘the only one he ever addressed to an editor,” he should commence forthwith 
and make amends for lost time! We shall be glad to hear from him frequently. 


PARIS, TENNESSEE. 
Paris (Tenn.), March 2, 1843. 
Dear Sir,—Below I send you a statement of the races over the Paris High- 
land Course for 1843. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4 1843—Jockey Club Purse $170, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86!bs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124!bs., allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Maj. E. Travis’ gr. c. Buz Fuz, by Johnson’s Medley, out of Discord by lwp. Luz- 


IL UNE hak dc ccdnantinctnsstenhdeannh On RebedEas+thknndeteeeeens Sens enae — 
W. A. Thorpe’s br. c. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs.....-........----. 2 2 
N.K. Leavell’s bi. c. by Imp. Phillip, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs...............-.. 3 2 


Time, 4:08—3:56. 

Won with ease. Track thirty-five feet over a mile. 

THURSDAY, Oct.5—J. C. Purse $240, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
N. K. Leaveil’sch. c. by Imp Leviathan, dam bv Stockholder, 4 yrs 1 1 
W.R. Harris’ b. m. by Telegraph ,dam by Eaton’s Columbus, 5 vrs ............. oe 

Time 6:30—6:20. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 6—Proprietor’s Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 
W. A. Thorpe’s b. c. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs....----...-..... 1 1 
N. K. Leavell’s bl. c. by Imp. Philip. dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs................ 2 3 
Time, 2:08—2:15—2:17. 
Track sloppy. Won with ease. 
The Imp. horse Felt will stand the present season at my stable, at $25 the 


eeason. E. Travis. 
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CHARLESTON (S. C.) ANNUAL RACES. 


We are indebied tu Dr. Irvine, the Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey 
Club, for the annexed report of the late meeting, which we fiud in his ‘* Ram- 
bier :"— 

To-morrow (Wednesday, 21st ult.) will be the first day of the Races. A race 
course is, in many particulars, much the same surt of thing all over the world 
—the same striking features present themselves—a happy crowd of people on 
fvot and on horseback—a long line of wagons, carriages, and carts, setting, like 
a stream, in one direction, with here and there a counteracting eddy, interrupt - 
ing its progress fora while, but soon recovering itself, moving on sieadily aud 

unitedly as before. Gay and beautiful women, fashionably attired, surrounded 
by their admiring beaus—jockey stands filled to overflowing by auxious specta- 
tors—race-horses blanketed, led on the ground by their faithful grooms, and 
followed by their riders, whilst around the enclosure, in the vicinity of the 
starting-post, are huddied together carriages in tiers three or four deep, with the 
horses taken off, in the best positions to see the race, packed as closely together, 
as Sam Slick would say, as pius in a paper. 

But whilst every race grour:d presents the same cheerful scene, and the same 
varied objects, yet, our course is, perhaps, fur divers reasons, the gayest and 
most agreeable of them all. We arrive at this conclusion from the fact, that 
an agreeable impression is generally made upon those who attend our races for 
the first time—moreover, that a favorable opinion 's generally carried away ty 
those who have partaken of the hospita ity of our Club. 

Ou the morning of a race our city pours forth the sport-loving portion of its 
inhabitants. As the hour for starting the hurses approaches, so may be seen 
an anxious crowd wending its way aloog the different avenues that lead to the 
course. First is seen the racers, which have been entered the night before, 
walking along within the enclosure by the starting-post—then follows the usual 
preparations—weighing the riders, rubbing down and saddling the horses— 
the expression of opinion in favor of one horse, and of doubts on the others— 
the anxiety oa the part of the grooms to get a favorable start—the Lum of 
anxiety as the word is given “to gu,” and they are off—the excitement of the 
populace as the coursers change places iu the race, the interest increasing with 
every fresh struggle, till towards the close of the contest, the straining steeds 
enter the last quarter stretch, urged to their utmost speed and exertion, wh.ps 
and spurs doiog their work, and they near the distance-post—the ground re- 
sounds beneath their rapid strides— 


‘*Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


The noise of their hoofs increases—the breathless moment of suspense is at 
hand—they are all together—it is any one’s race—the earth trembles—they 
come—they fly by—they pass the post—the welkin rings with the delighted 
shouts of thousands, and all is over! 

The race having terminated, to many the most interesting portion of the day’s 
amusement follows—namely, occupying the intervals between the heats by a 
little agreeable flirtation with the ladies on the grand stand. 

For several years past the importance of the Charleston Races has been gra- 
dually on the increase, and may now be said to have attained a very high cele- 
brity both in the Turf annals of our covutry, and in a social point of view. 
This is no less owing to the high character of thuse who have presided over the 
Club—a McPherson, a Pinckney, a Rose, and to the judicious arrangements 
and rules which govern our meetings, than to the public spirit of the good peo-~ 
ple of ourcity, who seem to regard the annual recurrence of ‘race week ” 
in Charleston, as an epoch of great interest, and one that should not be 
permitted to pass by without a due observance, and show of respect. 

As there are no obstacles to the advancement of the Charleston Races, either 
pecuniary or fanatical, it may cOuseq ently be anticipated, that every succeed- 
ing year will add to its high character, and that we of our generation, as we 
received from our fathers the ancient and highly useful sports of the Turf, will 
transmit them unimpaired in interest to those who are to come after us. 


FIRST DAY. 
At an early hour our city displayed the bustle usually apparent or such an 
occasion. Broad-street and Church-street, before the Carolina and Planters’ 
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Hotel, were thronged by strangers and members of the Jockey Club through- 
out the morning, prior to their departure to the course. At the usual hour the 
line of march was taken up, It seemed that every variety of conveyance was 
in demand. The weatner was most propitious in the morning, and continued 
so throughout the day. Indeed, so mild and genial was the atmosphere, that it 
was sufficient at this season of the year to tempt our city friends in'o an excur- 
sion into the country, even had they not the expectation of unusual spurt be- 
fore them. The turf was in excellent order. A shower of rain, which fell 
on Monday evening, laid the dust and softened the course, previously a little 
too heavy in particular places, and favorable weather subsequeutiy, gave it 
that degree of elasticity and condition which runners of horses so much 
desire. 

In the arrangements on the course we found no alteration since the last meet- 
ing. The attendance was more numerous than we have seen for many years— 
the crowd of pedestrians in all their holyday finery and holyday spiriis—ihe 
number of carriages, and the brilliant galaxy of ladies, *‘in their best bid 
and tucker,’’ who honored the Grand Stand with their presence, was a pleas- 
ing manifesiation that our races have not diminisheJ, but are annuaily in- 
creasing in interest. Whuthout further preliminaries, then, we wil! proceed to 
detail the result of the day’s sport. At this late hour, we have time and ability 
for little more. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 21, 1844—Jnckey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds to 


carry a feather—3, 9Uibs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs., allowing 
3ibs. to mares and geldings. Four mile heats. 


Col James Williamson's b.c. Regent, by Imp. Priam, out of Fantail by Sir Ar- 


COs PR cdntneenndeteniakahheddh abbswGdes ib bbs BhEsKbkbsRcdbanabaneestebede 2 
Starke & Perry's b.f Lucy Abdott, by Bertrand jr.—Macaw by Roanoke, 4 yrs... 3 2 
Col. Singieton’s ch. c. Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. Mania. 4 yrs ......-...- 2 3 


Col. Wade Hampton's b. f. Margaret Wood, by Imp. Priam, out of Masia West 

(dam of Wagner and Fanny) by OR SPURS ata hitecnGds teas Sabo Sécmiadenden dist. 
Dr. Guignard’s b. h. Edisto, by Imp. Rowton, out of Empress by Henry, OprSiece Gist. 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. g. Brandy, by John Bascombe. out of Patsey Walluce,4 yrs .. dist. 

Time, 7:55—7:58. 

First Heat.—At the appointed time for starting the horses reached the post, 
and withont any trouble or delay got off at the first signal. Having settled into 
their places with less confusion than 1s usual with so many horses, Margaret 
Wood and Hero singled themselves out to make the runoing, the filly baviog a 
slight lead. This she maintained throughout the frst mile. On entering the 
second mile Hero shot ahead, and Margaret dropping back, Regent quickeved 
his pace and took the second piace. The Bertrand filly drew a little nearer to 
the leading horses onthe third mile. Here the tailing commenced. The fourth 
mile was a beautiful match race between Hero and Regent; they ran locked 
until the last quarter, when Regent went ahead and won the heat. Herv and 
Lucy Abbott held up within the distance-post, the rest were distanced. Mar- 
garet Wood, it is proper to explain, was girthed so tightly as to affect her res- 
piration, and thereby to throw her out of all chance fur the heat 

Second Heat.—Hero made play again from the jump, closely pressed by 
Regent, Lucy Abbott running about five or six lengths behind. Ia this order 
they ran to the middle of the back straight stretch 1 in the last mile, when Re- 
geut tired for a moment, switched his tail, and lost his strice, losing thereby 
about eight lengths. ‘The rider of Lucy seeing this, made a rush for the heat. 
In the meantime Regent recovered himself, and made up by a surprising effort 
the distance he had lust. Every jump they were nearing the leading horse 
Hero, who, thinking the heat safe, pulled to them. Within two hundred yards 
of Lome, it was any one’s race. They were all together, struggling for victory 
—Kegent, however, was declared the winner by a head, Lucy Abbott second, 
and Herothird. The contest throughout was very béautiful—the finish highly 
exci ing. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


Jaines Heyward’s ch f. Frances Amanda, by Pennoyer, outot Sally Magrath,3 yrs 1 1 
W.H. Sinkler’s bl. f. Girth, by Saddler, dam by Velocipede, 4 yrs ................ 2 2 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s b. f. Tisannah, by Benvow, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs ......... 3 3 
J. L. Wilson's ch. c. Crackaway, bv Marmaduke, out of Last Scrap, 2 yrs........ 44 


Time, 1:54—1:55. 


This race may be deseribed in a few words. Frances Amanda led in both 
heats, and won cleverly—the rest well up throughout. 
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SECOND Day. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 22—J. C. Purse $750, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


Col. Richard Singleton’s b. f. Symmetry, by lmp. Priam, out of Phenomenon by 
Wie IORI, © UNE 1 xncsensnensesd cassia cies tobebanesessahbekinbbenkessnenebe 


. & 
Col. James Wiliiamson’s b. hh. Eutaw, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Sir 
CIRO BIG 5 hc dtcdin chee cchcccsusnthaidnsebbcsbassdecackdetensebbbus bau 22 


George M‘Ualla's b. h. Billy Gay, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances,5 yrs 4 dist. 
Maj. W. Sinkler’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr.—Daisy by Oscar, aged.... 3 dr 
Time, 5:51—5:54. 

First Heat —Another very favorable day, and the course well attended. All 
got off with a beautiful start, Symmetry leading with a steady stride, Billy Gay 
second, Santa Anna third, and Eutaw last. In this order they ran until the last 
quarter of the second mile, when Eutaw made play, and came up to the filly 
with aterriblerush. After hanging upon her quarters for half a mile the filly 
shook him off, and came in an easy winner—Santa Anna and Billy Gay just 
Saving their distance. Santa Anna was then withdrawn. 

Second Heat.—Avother good start. Symmetry again took the lead, and kept 
t throughuut, Eutaw and the filly, as before, making all the running until the 
last quarter, when Eutaw finding he had no chance for the race, gradually held 
up and resigned the contest. The filly went on by herself, and won without 
apparently having been put up in any part of the race. Billy Gay was 
distanced. a 

Col. Singleton’s filly has been most happily named. She is symme(ry in- 
deed, by nature as well as by name, possessing the most superb action we have 
seen for many years. She won both heats in this race with her ears playing as 

-gracefully as if she had been taking her ordinary exercise. 
SAME D4Y—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Col. Jas. Williamson’s cn. f. Marchioness, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Sir Archy,4ys 1 1 


Maj. W.Sinkler’s ch. m. Zoe, by tmp. Rowton, ou. of Leocadia, 5 yrs ............ 

Lewis Loveil’s ch. c. Morgan, by Jolin Bascombe, out of Amy Hampton by Cru- 

GOGOL, S 956 cc0gedccakenahssaeenngetianneine tiene 
Time, 3:54—3:55. 

First Heat.—This was an exceedingly interesting heat. Zoe and Mar- 
chioness contested every inch of ground—it was neck and neck throughout ; 
the latter, however, having a litle the most foot, contrived to win the heat in 
the final struggle by alength. Morgan, at the finish, was several lengths be- 
hind the leading horses. 

Second Heat.—Another pretty contest took place between Zoe and Mar- 
chiucess. Morgan forced the running until a couple of distances from home, 
when Zve closed with them, locked Marchioness, and the race commenced in 
earnest. It was continued with a very game spirit to the end between the two, 
and won by the latter only by a length. 





THIRD DAY. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 23—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Wma. Harleston’s b.f. Sally Morgan, by Imp. Emancipation—Lady Morgan,4yis.. 1 


Col. Jas. Williamson’s br. h. Brown Stout, by lmp. Sarpedon, dam by Mons. Ton- 
Cg D FED 4015 6900866 4040844064 ebReeened bebe seesthedaniseeaaeoeeene 


2 
Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. Mary Et:zabeth, by Andrew, dam vy Galiatin, aged ........ 2 3 
Maj. W. Sinkler’s br. c. Champion, by Tarquin, out of Imp. Maniaby tigaro,3 yrs 4 4 
James Heyward’s br. c. Clarendon, by Imp. Priam, out ot Last Scrap, 3 yrs....... 5 5 
Col. Richard’s Imp. b. m. by Giaucus, out of Christobel, 5 vrs.....-. 2... -.eee---e dist 
Dr. Guignard’s b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus. out of Empress by Heury, 3 yrs .......... dist. 


Time, 3:51—3:48. 
First Heat.—Exactly at the time fixed for the race, the horses reached the 
starting post, and without any confusion or delay, got off at the first signal. 
They svon settled in the:r places, and went to work in earnest, as the time 
shows. Sally Morgan inthe lead. The pace was good from the jump; as it 
kept increasing, which it manifestly did, from the gait in the first mile, Claren- 
don and the Glaucus filly fell back, but without any material effect on the lead- 
ing rank. Sally Morgan kept on with a steady stride, looking all the way very 
like a w.nner, with Mary Elizabeth next, and Brown Stout and Champion 
within a short distance. In this order they ran the heat out, Clarendon coming 
in fifth. ‘The Glaucus filly and Dr. Gaignard’s 3 yr. b. f. by Imp. Hybiscus, 
were declared distanced. 
Second UHeat.—Sa'ly Morgan again went off with a slight lead, looking as if 
she had the race all to herself. Champion, Mary Elizabeth, and Brown Siout, 
however, did not seem disposed to yield without a struggle, and a gallant one 
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they made. They came down the quarter stretch with a magnificent rush; a 
blanket could have covered them until they reached the booths in the second 
round, when Sally Morgan went a few lengths in advance. On the back stretch 
she widened the gap between herself and the rest of the field so much as to 
reduce the result to a certainty, barring accidents. A very interesting strug- 
gle then took place for the second position between Champion, Brown Stout, 
and E!:zabeth, which terminated in the former beating the latter. Champion 
was fourth in the heat, Clarendon last. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Col. Jas. Williamson’s ch. f. Taglioni, by Imp Priam, dam by Sir Cherles,4 yrs.. 1 J 
Mr. Richardson’s ch. m. Zoe, pedigree above, 5 VIs ... 2.220222 2 nn n-ne een n enn neee 2 dr 


Time, 3:55. 


Tagiioni took the track, was never headed, and won with ease. Zoe was 
drawn after the first heat. 


FOURTH DAY. 

Saturpay, Last pay.—As this is generally the most important race of the 
week, and the most popular day, the interest prevailing was indicated by the 
early hustle of the city, and by the large concourse of persons that were seen 
scampering along, some on horseback, but many more on shanks mare, in the 
direction of the course. All! the horses, which had started for the main races 
during the week, had been handicapped, and much curiosity was excited as to 
which horse the d fferent stables would select for ‘their crowning glory.” It 
appears that the parties themselves were unable to make up their own minds 
on the subject, until the last moment, which horse they should start. Col. Sin- 
gieton had both Heroand Symmetry on the ground, and it was not until the 
drum beat to saddie, that he proclaimed his intention to rest his hopes on Sym- 
metry. The Virginians at first resolved tu enter Eutaw, but at the last mo- 
ment fixe¢ upon Regent, as their representative ~Lucy Abbott completed 
the field. As soon as it was ascertained that these three were certatuly to start, 
the betting commenced in favor of Regent, but before starting, both Lucy Ab- 
bott and Symmetry found favor with a few, aud we heard several bets made 
that Regent would not win the first heat. The following is the return of the 
rucning :-— 


SATURDAY, Feb. 24—Handicap Race—Purse (about) $600. Three mile heats. 


James Williamson’s b. c. Regent, pedigree before, 4 yrs. 102ibs......22.....-- 2 ee g 2 
Starke & Perry’s b. f. Lucy Abbott, pedigree before. 4 yrs. 97lbs__........2-2.2.-- 3 * 
Col. Richard Singleton’s b. t. Symmetry pedigree before, 3 yrs. 87ibs..... seshesce 2 Or 
Time, 5:52—5:57. * Broke down. 
The following borses were handicapped : 

Regent ic handicapped tO CALM cc ciccnnccccnccneccccsscecces 102\bs. 

Lucy Abbott vig “ scien eo i es esc a 7 

Hero os = hip eaeaenineeRaaa aaa 99 

Margaret Wood “ EE OT Ce ‘naa 82 

Edisto ae ee re science eames 108 

Brandy - OC geeanee Sabdisbadbheadeeet 92 

Symmetry 66 i eS ESS ee 87 

Eutaw ae és NE PEERED A 115 

Billy Gay se ee I ES ELLIE OS ee 102 

Santa Anna - - is aie Sit tan can then 114 

Sally Morgan ‘ FSi arousianaieiammaliahaaundes 99 

Brown Stout ** “ as. saad ete abe ld Ei degikd a iek ts 107 

Mary Elizabeth * , i RES ey ree 116 

Champion s6 Ee ae 85 

Clarendon sa OT uaa eminem aabeae ma iead 82 

Giaucus filly ae Ts abet ated bike nia aie capable 162 

B. f. by Hybiscus eS ie adeet bucks kaganabecwaan feather. 


First Heat.—The Bertrand filly led for halfa mile, when Svmmetry went 
pp auc took the track, which she maintained to the booths on the commence- 
ment of the secoud mile, when Regent challenged, and aftera sharp brush pass- 
ed her, and won the heat by several lengths, Symmetry was then with- 
drawn. 

Second Heat —After being saddled for this heat, the Bertrand filly showed 
euch symptoins of lameness that it was to the surprise of every ove she was led 
up tobe started) She went off gallantly, however, and ran with great spirit 


and endurance for two miles and a haf, when, in making her final effurt she 
broke down and was stopt, 
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—, DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, conditions as on Friday. Mile heats, best 
mo. 

James Williamson’s ch. f. Marchioness. pedigree before, 4 yrs...............-. . 2 

George M‘Calla’s b. m. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy,5yrs 2 2 2 

Maj. W. H. Sinkler’s bl. f. Garth, pedigree before, 3 yrs ... 2... cececeecncccceee 3 3 3 


Time, 1:53—1:54—1:59. 

Each of the heats in this race were prettily contested. 

Thus concluded our races for the present year, giving a finish to our turf 
transactions in ever way satisfactory to the club, and confirmatory of an increas- 
ing passion for hurse racing in our community, notwithstanding the efforts of 
fanaticism, which we have been informed have been made in certain quarters 
to excite prejudices against it. Onno former occasion has there beena more 
numerous assemblage of horses on our course, larger entries, nor better purses 
—the company in attendance daily has not been for many years more numer- 
ous, Dor more respectable. There has been an increase of members to the club, 
too, so that every thing has happily combined to demonstrate beyond all doubt, 
that horse racing, as it is conducted over the Washiwgton Course, has always 
been and will ever continue to be a popular pastime—not patronized merely 
on the ground of the encouragement which it holds out to the improvement in 
the breed of our horses, and for which immense sums may be realized by the 
planter and owner of superior animals, but as a bold and manly sport, which 
has descended to us from the long established habits of our fathers—which 
grew with ¢heir growth, and should strengthen with our strength. As for its demo- 
ralizing effects, which we sometimes hear insisted upon, all we can sav to thuse 
who contend that in itself itis a mischievous practice, is, that they should not 

‘pretend to express opinions upon subjects they have no personal knowledge of, 
and that so far from their homilies having any effect upon enlightened minds, 
can only generate in them a greater contempt and abhorrence of every thing 
that savors so much of ignorance, fanaticism and humbug. 

Several important improvements are contemplated by the Club, so that the 
season of 1845, will be on a larger and more splendid scale, and more complete 
in every respect, and conducive to sport. The enclosure by the Grand Stand 
will be increased nearly douple its present size, for the better accommodation 
of the memoers of the club, and the rubbing down the horses between the heats. 
And in order that each succeeding vear may add to the already high and liber- 
al character, which the South-Carolina Jockey Club has obtained in the Spurt- 
ing World, it hes been resolved to increase the value of its Purses, which 
will be seen by the following Rule and Resolution, which was passed on Satur- 
day Evening last, 

RULE XIl.—THE PURSES. 

The Club will annually appropriate by resolution, a fund for the regular Jock- 
ey Club Purses, and will also give for a second race on Wednesday, $100, mile 
heats; on Thursday and Friday, $150, two mile heats ; ard on Sa urday, 
$200, a single heat of three miles. The horse that shall on either day win 
either of the above second races. shall not be permitted to start again, except 
for the Saturday's second race, or for one of the regular Purses. Weivhts for 
ave on each day, and the entries to be made according to the 4th Rule. The 
entrance money for each of the second Races shall be $5 amile. 

Resolved That the Purses to be given by the Club at their annual meeting, 
(1845 ) shall be as follows :— 

For the 4 mile day, $1500, of which $300 shall go to the Horse that shall 
be second in the race, provided four start. If lessthan four start, the Purse to 
be $1000, as heretofore, the whole of which shallthen be given to the winner ; 
for the three mile day, $750; forthe two mile day, $600. 

To the next season. then, we confidently look for many strong stables, and 
an increase of sport. The campaign will, we bave no doubt, surpass all former 
experience, more especially, if our suggestions and the promises of improve- 
menton the Course, are effectual'y carried out. 

Ata meeting of the Juckey Club on Saturday evening, the following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing year: James Rose, President ; Joba 
S. Ashe, Vice-President ; J C Cochran, Treasurer; John B. Irving, Secre- 
tary ; John L. Wilson, Sulicnor; R Q. Pinckney, Resident S:eward, Svrew- 
ards.—P. Neyle, James Heyward, Wm. Harleston, J. Chapman Huger, Keat- 
ing S. Ball, Wm. Heyward, Hugh Rose, John Harleston, Managers of Ball. 
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—Edward North, Robert Gourdin, M. King, E.P. Milliken, Postell Ingraham. 
Committee of Finance.—Henry Gourdin, E. W. Mathews, Charles Lowndes. 
Executive Committee.—Jaaes Ruse, Juho S. Ashe, Henry Gourdin, W. A. 
Carson, Wm. Ravenel. 





WALNUT GROVE, ARKANSAS. 

The following report we find in * The Norch Arkansas.” Tt is from a pen 
that has frequently embellished these pages—* a large good looking man from 
Tennessee ’’—as the reader will detect. The Walnut Grove Course is in Jack- 
son County—we don't know how far from the Devil’s Fork of tne Liitle Red. 

Dear Sir :—The sport of the week has closed, and as before anticipated it 
was fine, and all went off well. Here is the result of the first day :-— 
TUESDAY, Jan. 16, 1844—Purse $100, free for all ages (dating from Ist May], 3 yr. olds 

to carrv 86\bs.—4, LUU—-5, 11U—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3los. to mares 
and geldings Mile heats 
Tunstall « Safford’s ch. f. Freshet, by Tom Fletcher—Charline by Pacific,3 yrs... 1 1 
Charles Caldweli’s f. Olean, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Truxton, 3 yrs 2 
Time, 2:03—2:10. 

Before starting, the betting was about equal, each one’s friends believing 
they would win, and some sma!| change changed hands. They started very 
weil. Freshet leading alittle, They continued it this position the most of the 
way round, and doing some pretty runaing on the back stretch. They came 
into the home stretch very near locked, and the run home was close, Freshet 
winning by a neck in 2:03. 

They cooled off well, but Freshet was now the favorite, and no bets could be 
had ou her. Io the 2d heat they got an equal start, and the Leviathan filly set 
to work at the Tom Fletcher filly, but she could not come it. They made a 
good run from the start, Freshet beating a Iitile in 2:10. The track was bad, 
owing toa good deal of rain for sume days befure, end the night before a hard 
freeze, and the track had just thawed. 

After this race was over, the sport just commenced, as there wasa great 
many ringins, a3 they call them, about; aud they continued runuimg enti 
dark. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17— Purse $159, conaitions as before. Two mile heats. 

John Turner’s m. Lady Skipwith, own sister to Olean (pedigree above),5yrs.. 2 1 1 
Tunstall & Safford s L. m. Sally Carr, by Stockholder, dam unknown, Syrs... 1 2dr 
Time of Ist heat, 4:10. Course heavy. 

Before starting some betting took place, and J have never seen both parties 
so sanguine of winning as they were in this; and the Leviathen mare's friends 
backew her as long as they had a dime. They came to the starting-post, and in 
getting off Sally got some advantage in the start, and the Leviathan set at ber 
from the start to make her run, as it was evident Sally had the foot of her, and 
the heat was closely contested, Sally winning in 4:10. Sally, after coming 
out. appeared some distressed, and did not cool off well, but ker friends still 
thought sne would win. Lady Saipwith cooled off very well, and her friends 
had not lost hope of winning. Inthe 24 heat they got off nearly even, when 
the Lavy passed her without making a hard brush, and then if you had been 
here you could have heard some shouting by the crowd. Lady S lead until 
they passed the half-mile post in the secoud mile, when Sally made a brush and 
passed her, just before getting into the home stretch. After getting in the 
home stretch the Lady made another desperate struggle, end won the heat by 
alength Sally appeared distressed considerably, and her owners being satis- 
fied she cou'd not win the next heat, drew her. The time of the last heat was 
not kept. The track was still heavy. | 

After the close of this race there were divers saddle-horse races. When 
these were over, the crowd collected at the proprietor’s, and after supper di- 
vers games were proposed, and several yoked at **seven-up,” &c , but the game 
that most of the crowd were interested iu was what they called * freeze-out 
poker.” In this game a good-looking man had put a mare he calied the Grey 
Goose, and divers individuals had taken a hand, whom they called Devil's Fork, 
Big Sandy, Cotton Planter, Ferd, &c. Tuey played on, and as one would luse 
the amount he had put in he was ruled out, and about dav-break the game 
clused, Ferd winuing the celebrated mare Grey Goose. 
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THURSDAY, Jan. 18—Purse $200, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Tunstall & Saffurd’s b. m. Sa'ly Carr, pedigree above, 5 yrs...........--..... ee 
Chas. Caldweil’s f. Olean, pedigree above, 3 yrs ........-------2-2-eeeeee ecaccone 3 3 
Time of Ist heat, 6:20. Course heavy. 

On this race there was but little oetting. Both nags came to the starting 
post eager for the contest, and away they went, Saliy leading. They ran io 
hand the first two miles, and then Oleau began to drive her, tut was not able to 
put herup. Saily came home a little ahead in hand in 6:20, and at this ime 
it was easy to tell how the result would de, Still the litte Leviathan would 
not acknowledge. They both covled off very well, but the little Leviathan in 
the 2d heat could not catch Sally, she having all her own way from the start. 
The time of this heat was not kept. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 19—Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Tunstall & Saiford's f. Elizabeth Jones, by Pacific,d. by Mons. Tonson,-y * 1 * 1 1 
S. Caldweli’s ch. s. Aaron Burr, by Citizen,dam by TimoJeon(!),5yrs.. 1 2 1 2 2 
John Turner’s m. Lady Skipwith, pedigree above, 5 yrs ..........0----00 * 3 * fell 


Time, 2:07 —2:00— 2:10—1:57—2:00.  * Placing unknown. 

This was what I wonld call a betting race. Befure starting the Lady was 
rather the favorite, as some bets were made On her against the field. E. Jones’ 
friends taking all they could get; but most of the betting was on Aaron against 
E. Jones, and the Lady against her, and the little Pacitic’s friends backing ber 
freely against either of the wthers. After making one faise-start, they got off, 
all together, but Aaron soon lead the field, and won the first heat easily. And 
now forthe betting, sume took him ayainst the field, aud all such bets were 
snatched athy E. Jones’ frien‘s. Her friends then offered and took her against 
‘Aaron. They start for the 2ibeat. The Iitie Pacific mare set to Aaron from 
the first jump, and it was pretty running, and was nearly loched the whole of 
the heat; E. Jones winning.—After this beat Aarou’s frieuds were not quite so 
sanguiue, but the Lacy’s friends still thought she would win. They started for 
the 31 heat, all together. After the first turn, Aarun took the lead, and was 
some fifty yards ahead in coming in the home stretch, and came home ahead 
easily, the Others just dropping within their distance. And now again the so- 
vereigns yelled awfuily ; and uow Aaron’s friends were certain they would win 
—they all cooled off weil, and started for the 4th heat, E Jones driving Aaron 
at a terrible pace, aud the Lady made a desperate struggle at them botn on the 
back stretch, and run up and nearly locked them, when she fell and threw ber 
rider; and now Aaron and Liz Jones had it to the stand ; she beating by half a 
length. Now the tupe changed, and she was the favorite at 2 to 1.—Thev 
couled off well, and now came the (ug of war for the 5b heat, each having 2. 
They got off well, Liz Jones leadirg a little, and after the first half mile, there 
was not light between them, but the mare won the heat by a neck. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting races I have ever witnessed. The 
track was heavy, having had a raiathe night before. The time was 2:07—2:00 
—2:10—1:57—2:00. 

Just after this race closed, there was a proposition for saddle horses, $5 en- 
trance, one mile out, and now every fellow was looking out for a chance to 
make up his losses, as it was the last day of the races. I was amused no little 
at a gentleman they called Judge, getting picked up. He got a horse from 
Capt. Tunstall, and entered him as his saddie horse Moloch, and some chap 
rung in a crowder against him, and such betting. You could hear them cry 
out, '* Moloch egainst the field, 2 to 1 on him,” **5 to 1 un Moloch ;” and off 
they went; aud it was who should, and who should, but Moloch got it laid on 
to him, and in a few minutes the Judge was calied for, but he could not be 
found on the ground, and I did not see him afterwards. And then came off a 
race between two darkies, Dick and Ned. They staked their Ponics, and got 
their riders, and Dick promised Ned's rider a silver dollar to ride jockey, and 
then such betting you never did see. They started. Ned's rider held behind 
until just before they got to the stand, and then passed the other, and won the 
race. When Dick saw he was beat, he run and got on the poney, he had 
staked, and cut out, saying to Ned, “*O, you darkie, you have beer owing me 
for some time, and now we are even,”’ and waving his hand back, At this Ned 
collected his friends, and touk after him, and before going far overhauled him, 
and took his poney. 

After the races were over, the losers began to play foreven at cards. After 
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supper several games were made up. Amongst others, the Cotton Planter and 
a young looking man they called Little Froste, s'aked their horses at old sledge, 
and at it they went. I thought the Cotton Planter would win directly, but it 
was not such an easy affair, and so the Cotton Planter found out, and after 
some time he said he was unwell, and if Little Frost had no objection he would 
get Big Sandy to play his hand, and it was agreed to, and then thinks I, my 
friend, you are a gone case. But, sir, about twelve Little Froste slayed him 
for the horse ; and then the noted mare Grey Gouse, was put up at freeze out 
poker again, The Devil’s Fork, Little Froste, Big Sandy, Ferd, and several 
others taking a hanu. Just before day I heard one of them say, * louk here, 
don’t play Silvy on me,’’ at this I enquired what was his meaning, ‘* why, he 
said, there was a man in that country that sometimes would slip cards in his 
lap, and then use them when an opportunity offered, and they calied it playing 
Silvy. Just after day, Little Froste won Grey Goose, and after breakfast he 
went out to the horse jut to get her, when, to his utter astonishment he found 
her dead, and upon enquiring learned she had died the morning before. At this 
news, it would have cone you good to have seen a large good looking man from 
Tennessee, who had just come to Arkansas, laugh. 

Excuse me for this long letter about the races, &c., as I have nothing else to 
write you about, except Judge Tully is here, treating the boys, and telling them 
he is a candidate for Congress. Yours truly, 


PINEVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
We compile the annexed report—which is still incomplete—from data fur- 
nished to the editor of the Charleston ** Rambler.” 
TUESDAY, Jan. 30. 1844—Purse $——, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds tocarry 90lbs.—4, 102 


—5, 112—6, 120-7 and upwards, 126ibs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two 
mile heats. 


Col. James Williamson’s ch. f. Taglioni, by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles,3 vrs 1 1 
R. M. Deveaux’s br. c. Champion, by Tarquin, out of Imp. Mania (Hero’s dam) by 

OE BG oo ccscdiccce--cccnncanecse sits saanlapaicaaguonaatnate Saks ei Rr rt eee ee 2 2 

Col. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. f. Zitta, by Bertrand Jr., out of Sarah 
Time, 3:49—3:46. 

This cortest was interesting, from the circumstance of i's being the first ap- 
pearance in public of Champion, the half brother of the celebrated Hero, who 
acquitted himself with so much eclat at the last races in Charleston. Tarquin, 
his sire, 1s sill standing in South Carolina, and his colts promise to distinguish 
themselves. He is a remarkably fine looking horse, and very fashionably bred, 
being got by Henry, out of Ostrich by Eclipse—so that be 1s au own brother to 
the celebrated Decatur, (who won $20,000 in races at four mile heats ) and 
half brother to Suffolk. Tarquin is the property of JoserH Ausron, Esq., of 
this city. 

WEDNESDAY. Jan. 31—Purse $——, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Co}. James Williamson’s br. h. Brown Stout, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Mons. 

TONnsON, 5 VIB... ceccccc cece ccccecce biiheRachiebeageveheskves>akesanaceuaie » 3 


Col Wa. Sinkler’sch. m. Zoe, by Imp. Rowton out ‘of Leocadia, the dam of 
Little Venus, 5 yrs 


— 


Time ,5:50—5:56—6:00. 
THURSDAY, Feb. 1—Purse $——, conditions as before. Twe mile heats. 
Col. Jas. Wiiliamson’s ch. f. Marchioness. by Imp. Rowton, dam by Sir Archy,4 yrs 
Col. Wm. Sinkler’s Imp. br. f. Girth, by Tne Siddier, dam by Velocipede, * yrs .. 
Mr. Richardson’s Buck Rabbit, by Imp. Nonplus, * yrs ... 2. ceccecces-cccceseneee * * 
Time, 4:00—3:54. * Unknown. 


eee 
—_ 





Pedigree of Madeline —An omission occurred of one cross in the pedigree 
of this hue filly of Mr. Brouauron's, of Alabama, as given in these pages a short 
time since, owing to its accidental omission in the English Racing Calendar, 
vol. iv. page 122. Instead of reading ‘* Sarab [Madeline's dam] by Sarpedon 
out of Frolicsome by Stamford” it should read * Sarah by Sarpedon out of 
Frolicsome by Frolic, ner dam by Stamford,” etc. Madeline’s dam (Sarah) 
was bred by Gen. Grosvenor, in 1834; her dam, Frolicsome, was bred by 
Lord Ecremont, in 1824 Sarah was imported into Charleston, S. C., by 
Mr. Fryer, in October, 1838, 
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